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THE EDITORIAL PLAN, 


THE FarM JOURNAL aims to be cal rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and nted manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Upon its plan 

f condensation—CREAM, NOT SKIM-MILK—it presents as 


° 
much useful of the 
ts aaeaihabens 3 are practical men and women, inti- 
mately acquainted with the subjects upon which they 
rite, and most of th eat engaged in cultivating 


information as any 


em 


the soil or managing househo! 
OUR BUSINESS METHODS. 


The Farm JovurNaAt offers no premiums, gives 10 
chromos, puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug adver- 
tisements, and does not devote one-half of its space to 
telling how the other half is. It is furnished to sub- 
scribers at Cents a year, postage prepaid—from 
subscribers in Pipes ng pe county 12 cents are added for 

. Terms, cash in advance, and at the expiration 
of the year the paper is stopped. Postage ay received 
for subscriptions. (For clubbing rates with other papers 
see Publisher’s Department.) 





TIME UP NEXT MONTH. 


A Bed pencil mark at this paragraph means that your 
subscription will expire with next month. As we send 
no paper after the time is out, please remit for another 
year. Sa@See “ Extraordinary Offer” below. 


TIME UP NOW. 


A Blue mark at this paragraph means that your sub- 
scription has expired, and that the paper segs. We 
icularly desire you to renew. and within a few days. 

f paper currency be scarce, send posta stoma. obtaina- 
ble at your post-office. See “ Extraordinary Offer” below. 


J EXTRAORDINARY OFFER.-@y 


By sending us $1.00 and the namesof two mew subscri- 
bers, your own subscription will be advanced ome year. 
Or, by sending 50 cents and one mew name, your own 
subscription will be advanced six months, Thus, b 
sending a new name every six months your own 1 
1, we will furnish 

you in obtaining subscriptions. 
whether it is a RENEWAL or a 


CO8T YOU NOTHING. If requested by 
specimen copies free to ai 
In money state 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


Sa The above extraordinary offer applies to an rson, 
whether at present a subscriber or not “Oe hae 








Some New Tomatoes. 


Many of our readers will remember that this 
paper noticed favorably last spring the Acme to- 
mato, and now that we have seen the season’s 
fruitage we can praise it even more liberally 
than before. Itis really very superior, far ahead 
of the Trophy, or any other kind we have ever 
seen, except the Paragon, which we noticed last 
month. Both these varieties, we learn, were 
originated by Livingstone, of Ohio, the Acme 
more recently than the other. Dreer thinks that 
the Aeme is the better, but we do not. The Acme 
has a little of the Fejee color, while the Paragon 
isa red tomato. Echoff, of Coatesville, sent us 
some specimens of his new tomato, (named the 





Echoff,) which were certainly very fine; but from 
a few specimens it is impossible to form a just 
conclusion of its merits. These new additions to 
the list of tomatoes should have general trial in 
every neighborhood next season, for in all things 
the gardener should strive to secure the very best, 
for in that course his profit lies. 

By the way, we note that the Rural New Yorker 
says the Acme is the best tomato in cultivation. 


tin 
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Potatoes—Harvesting and Storing. 





As soon as the vines are dead, plow out pota- 
toes and haul them to the barn floor or cool cellar. 
They should be in compact piles and not spread 
out, or they willlosein bulk and weight by drying. 
Assort them in two or three weeks, and remove to 
where they are to remain until marketed or used. 
Never disturb the pile after the first of February,as 
it starts them tosprouting; the Early Rose should 
not be disturbed later than New Years. If the 
tubers show signs of rotting they should not be 
harvestéd until the vines are ALL dead; they 
should then be spread thin over a floor to dry 
and not be put in heaps until cool weather. An 
essential is to keep potatoes in the dark. Ifthe 
cellar isa light one, cover the heaps with straw or 
old bags. I have been using, this season, a new 
potato plow, sold by S. L. Allen & Co., of your 
city, represented here by Jacob W. Lenhart. 
I am very much pleased with it; it rolls out 
the tubers and lays them on the surface, a little 
seattered, but it does more efficient work than an 
ordinary plow, though the draught is heavier. 

Three Tons, Pa. JAMES Q. ATKINSON. 
->—_- -— 

Butter-Making—Condensed Rules. 

The interesting series of articles on butter-mak- 
ing that has appeared in the FARM JOURNAL for 
the past six months, from the pen of Willis P. 
Hazard, Esq., president of Chad’s Ford Farmers’ 
Club, will close with the November number. No 
more practical and sensible articles on this sub- 
ject have appeared in any publication than these, 


and it is not too much to say that were these teach- | 


ings generally put into practice among dairymen 
there would be so little poor butter made that 
consumers would have no difficulty, as at present, 





| 


in determining the difference between real butter | 


and that suspicious compound known as oleo- 
margarine. Mr. Hazard’s concluding article will 
sum up briefly, precisely, and conclusively the 
rules to be regarded in the making of gilt-edged 
butter, such as will bring a tip-top price in every 
market where it is offered. 





Wheat—Large Crops. 


Last season, (1877,) Benjamin Sharpless, of 
Frankford, Pa., harvested 121 bushels of Fultz 
wheat from two aeres. This year John G. Jack- 
son, of Hockesson, Del., harvested 45 bushels per 
acre of Clawson; John Borden, of Tullytown, 
Bucks county, Pa., 56 bushels of Fultz per aere ; 
John M. Lindsey, of Chester county, Pa., 50 bus. 
of Fultz per acre; and Jesse Davis, of Jefferson- 
ville, Mont. Co., Pa., 60 bus, of Clawson per acre, 
This statement was handed to us by Wm. Dean, 
of Delaware. North, South, East and West: 
Who can beat these results ? 

PLONE A Dror doe 


Shipping Poultry to Market, 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—The coops should 
be of moderate size and not too crowded, Those 
containing, say twenty-five, are best, and should 
be of sufficient height to allow standing room, 
The fowls and chickens should be separate, the 
fowls in one coop and the chickens in another. 
They should be well provided with moist food, 
like apples, tomatoes, ete. 

In order to prevent loss and obtain the best 
prices, forwarders should make a point of ship- 
ping so as to reach this market by the middle of 
the week and never so late as Saturday, it it can 
be avoided, E. & O. WARD. 


279 Washington Street, N. Y. 
ee 


Apples—Ice. 


I would improve the FARM JOURNAL apple 
list by adding two of Porter, thus making the 
number of trees foot up to one hundred. The 
Porter is a better apple than any on the list, 
though some might make exceptions ; it is large, 
beautiful, prolific and good. The list wil! not 
suit all classes; it may do for those who attend 
market, but for a large majority of farmers a 
different list, not containing so many summer 
apples, would be better. Leave out one Bough 
and put in one Knowles’ Early ; if pig feed is an 
object, put in some Caleb. r 

I said something about my ice-house, almost a 
year ago. Last winter I put in four loads, which 
gave us a full supply until 8mo. 27th. 


Marlboro, Pa. Janez Baty. 
> - 


That Corn. 


Reports are coming in from various quarters 
regarding the seed corn sent out last spring from 
this office. Most of them are favorable. All 


who tried it, we hope, did well, and we should 
like to hear from others. q 
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Long-Rooted Crops. 
BY 8. RB. 8. 

The thoughtful and observant farmer learns 
by experience that the culture of long-rooted 
crops, as beets, carrots, and especially red clover, 
brings up to the surface the elements of plant 
food which had descended into the earth so far 
as to be beyond the reach of mere surface rooted 
plants, and hence that the cultivation of such 
deep growing plants may, with advantage, on 
many farms, be a substitute for sub-soiling ; that 
if leftyon the fed on the farm and the ma- 
nure returned to the field, that the land will be 
richer for the crops thus grown and fed on it. 


< 





How to Transpiant a Tree. 


Place the roots in contact with as much soil 
as possible. It is not enough that a nice place 
is prepared to receive the tree with all the roots 
in natural position, or that the finest earth is 
used in filling up. Nor is it sufficient that the 
roots are carefully spread out before the earth 
is put on them. All these things must be done, 
and then it is necessary to see that in filling up 
the roots are not crowded into a mass without 
earth between. The hole may be of proper size, 
the roots spread out nicely, the finest earth may 
be used, and the tree shaken well when filling 
up about the roots, and still they may be flatten- 
ed together so as to touch no soil, except at the 
bottom, Water may be freely used, or the roots 
well puddled in mud mortar made for the pur- 
pose, and still the difficulty only aggravated by 
making the roots closer than ever. The fine 
roots must be separated and the earth worked 
well among them to separate them as widely as 
possible. 

We did not originate this item, but declare it 
to be just as true as though wedid, and just as im- 
portant as though published by Pomona herself. 





oe 


Fertilizer for Wheat. 


Buy the pure chemicals and only such as your 
land requires. On nine-tenths of the wheat acre- 
age sown it will pay to use only potash and bone: 
The potash as a muriate, 100 pounds to the acre, 
and ground bone or bone ash, or bone black, 
acted upon by one-third its weight of oil of vit- 
riol. This will cost of Harrison Bros. & Co., as 
good a house as there is in the city, not far from 
$3.30, and will make an excellent growth of 
clover next year. All the land plaster the soil 
needs is furnished by the action of the oil of vit- 
riol on the bones, forming sulphate of lime, or 
gypsum. Buy and use plaster freely on fields of 
clover, potatoes or corn where no dissolved bone 
is used, but it is not worth while to furnish the 
land with a double dose of this valuable absorb- 
ent and fertilizer, as it is a fertilizer only by 
being an absorbent. 8. RB. 8. 


<p 


Apples for Pennsylvania. 





According to the opinions collected by Secre- 
tary Edge, of the State Board of Agriculture, 
from three hundred correspondents, in all parts 
of the State, the nine most popular varieties of 
apples in Pennsylvania are, fur summer, Early 
Harvest, Red Astrachan and Bough; for au- 
tumn, Maiden’s Blush, Smokehouse and Rambo; 
for winter, Baldwin, R. J. Greening and North- 
ern Spy. For summer, the vote was decidedly 
in favor of the three named ; for autumn, Queen 
and Fallawater met with favor almost equally 
with the Rambo; for winter, Smith’s Cider, 
Roxbury Russet, King of Tompkins County and 
Seek-no-further, rece:ved only about one-half 








as many votes as the lowest of the three selected. 

As we understand the case this is really a de- 
cision as to the relative popularity of the different 
sorts, and not as to which are the best. For in- 
stance, suppose the Smith’s Cider was as well 
known and as extensively planted throughout 
the State as in the county of Bucks, we have no 








doubt it would have been placed at the head of 








GAMBKEL-ROOFELD COTTAGE, 


the list of yaluable winter apples. But it is not 
so widely diffused as the Baldwin and Northern 
Spy; its merits are not so well known, therefore 
there are fewer growers to sound its praise. In 
further illustration of this, we note that the 
Bough is placed in the list of best summer ap- 
ples, the reason doubtless being that it is grown 
everywhere, and in many places where really 
first-rate varieties are comparatively rare ; there 
being none better that the correspondent is ac- 
quainted with, of course it goes down on his list. 
But it is not one of the best; nor are the Bald- 
win, R. J. Greening, and Northern Spy the best 
winter apples for our State. 

The information compiled by Secretary Edge 
is, however, not without its value. It will at 
least call attention to the need of a wider diffu 
sion of good varieties of apples, and a 
more intelligent selection by our or- 
chardists. When.the united wisdom of 
the fruit-growers of the State decide that 
the Bough is one of three most valuable 
summer apples it is time they were in- 
troduced to a half a dozen other sorts ; 
for instance, Townsend, Benoni, Jefferis, 
Lippincott’s Early, Douse, Pearmain and 
Cornell Fancy. In this connexion we 
earnestly invite our readers in every sec- 
tion of the country to send us reports on 
the subject, naming what they deem most Keg 














GRAPES. 


Hardy Native Sorts. 


EpDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—Grape vines should 
be planted in warm, dry, rich soil ; they will not 
succeed in cold, wet, poor soil. They should not 
be planted closer than six by eight, which allows 
forty-eight square feet to each vine. The culti- 
————, vation should be shallow, so as not to 
i ess disturb the small roots near the surface. 
They should not be allowed to over- 
2% bear, as it injures the vines. Two or 
= three tons of grapes per acre are enough 

= for vines four to five years old. We 
have sometimes taken double that 
amount, but injured the future crop by 
== so doing. There are various modes of 

planting recommended by different au- 
= thors; each grower can select for him- 
elf. The following plan has proven 
satisfactory here: 

FIRST YEAR.—The plants were set 
eight feet distant, in rows six feet apart 
and but one cane allowed to grow up 
se a pole. 

SECOND YEAR.—Trellisses were 
erected by planting posts eight feet 
long, set two feet deep, and eight feet 
apart in the rows, with one rail (two by 
three inches) on top of the posts, and 
another fastened two feet from the 
= ground, with vines extended from the 
lower to the upper rail, about ten in- 
ches apart, to support the young vines. 
The cane which grew the first year was 

cut off even with the lower rail, and 
only the two upper buds allowed to grow, one 
in each direction along the lower rail. 

THIRD YEAR.—Each of the canes which grew 
the second year was cut off about three and a 
half feet long, and one cane trained to grow up 
each wire, the laterals or side branches being re- 
moved as they made their appearance during 
summer. 

FourtTH YEAR.—The top of every other up- 
right cane was cut off even with the top rail, 
and allowed to produce fruit ; the alternate canes 
were cut short near the arm by the lower rail, 
from the base of which a strong cane grew up te 
produce fruit the following year. 

F1iFTH YEAR.—The canes that produced fruit 
the preceding year should be removed and allow 
a new growth from its base to be made for fruit- 
































tumn and winter—placing them in the 





valuable: twelve each, for summer, au- [ 
= 


order of their usefulness. We shall thus 
be enabled to compile and diffuse infor- 
mation that will eventually be of great 


value to those who read our paper. 
eae ae 


Mulching. 





_ Epiror Farm JouRNAL:—I must say a word 
in favor of mulching. When help is scarce it 
does the work of many men, and better too some- 
times, Cultivation is all right if you keep at it, 
but mulching clinches it, A FRruIT GROWER, 











GROUND PLAN—GAMBREL-ROOFED COTTAGE, 


ing the following year, and so alternately remov- 
ing the wood that has borne fruit, to give place 
fora new cane to produce fruit the following year. 
The object in pruning being to control the growth ~ 
of the vines so that its strength shall be properly 
divided between ripening the present crop of fruit 
and producing a strong healthy growth of wood, 
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with well developed buds for fruiting another 
year. Hence the error of taking an over crop of 
fruit at the expense of a proper growth of wood. 

The above method of training and pruning an- 
swers well, is simple, and an ordinary hand can 
do the work after once being shown how. 

Having about forty varieties of hardy grapes 
in fruiting, we have selected the following as the 
most desirable and reliable : 

Agawam (Rogers’ No. 15), Brighton, Concord, 
Clinton, Challenge, Champion, Dracut, Amber, 
Elsingborough, Hartford Prolifie, Ives, Lady, 


Martha and Telegraph. 


Cinnaminson, N. J. Wrre we Panne, 


—— 


Object of Fertilizers. 


The farmer may have different objects in view 
in the use of fertilizers, and his selection of fer- 
tiling agents must be according to his object. If 
he wishes to improve his land he uses manures 
that dissolve slowly in the soil, as bone meal, 
or ground bone, marl, ashes, lime, long manure, 
woolen rags, leather clippings, etc. If he wishes 
to fertilize his crop he must use phosphates, 
liquid manure and well decayed compost. S.R.S. 
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Gambrel-Roofed Cottage. 


BY ISAAC H, HOBBS & SON, ARCHITECTS. 

This cottage possesses new features for a coun- 
try house or suburban residence, It has two full 
stories ; the rooms are square in the second sto- 
ry, the cornice is placed down below the wall 
plate, and gives it the effect of a one-story build- 
ing. It contains a garret, lighted by the small, 
cireular dormers, which serve as air spaces to 
modify heat and to secure ventilation. The first 
story contains P, parlor 14 by 20 feet ; L, libra- 
ry, 14 by 84 feet; N, sitting-room, 14 by 11 feet; 
K, kitchen, 13 by 14 feet; S K, summer kitchen, 
13 by 9 feet. Second story contains three fine 
chambers, marked C and C; bath-room, 6 by 8 
feet. Ample closets can be provided to each room. 
The cottage can be well built for $1,800 of frame, 
or $2,000 of bricks. The kitchen wing may be 
two stories high, costing $200 additionally. Mod- 
ifications. of the design to suit locality, drawings 
and specification complete are furnished by 
Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, architects, Philadelphia, 
tor $37.50. 


The Sorrel Pest. 


Wood sorrel is a great pest in fruit orchards, 
and often in well manured wheat fields. It al- 
ways thrives most in fields greatly enriched and 
deficient in alkali. The remedy is lime or wood 
ashes, or caustic potash or soda. About one 
hundred pounds to the acre, mixed with muck 
or land plaster, to prevent its eating the hands, 
is a sure remedy. Ten bushels unslacked. lime 
to the acre will also be sufficient, and prove ef- 
fectual. If the first application does not entirely 
destroy the sorrel about the third year apply it 
again. The application of either will pay in the 


increase of the crops. 8. R. 8. 
<<  —_ 
Fall Exhibitions. 

Penna. State, Erie, - - - - it. 23—-27 
New Jersey State, Waverly - - Sept. 17—20 
Chester county, Pa., West Chester, - - Sept..19—21 
Lehigh county, Pa., Allentown - Sept. 24—-27 
Mo mery , Pa., Ambler, . - | Sept, 23-27 
West Y; Woodstown a, - - - Sept. 11—15 
Hunterdon enter €6.. Pa. Js, Lambertville, - Sept. 10—12 
Ox Chester ~ - 25—27 
1-4 
Easton Varmect? ‘and Mechanicsburg Institute, Oct, 1— 4 
York county, Pa., ag - Oct, 1—4 
Northampton county _ Easton, - - Oct. 1-4 
Bucks county, Pa., Doyles . Oct. 2—4 
county, N, ae" Mt Holly, - Oct. 8—10 





Legal Notes. 


Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 

The law compels no one to do impossibilities. 

An agreement without consideration is void. 

Signatures made with a lead pencil are good 
in law. 

A receipt for money paid is not legally conclu- 
sive. 

The acts of one partner bind all the others. 

Contracts made on Sunday cannot be enforced. 

A contract made with a minor is void. 

A contract made with a lunatic is void. 

Principals are responsible for the ucts OF their 
agents. 

Agents are responsible to their principals for 
errors. 

A note given by a minor is void. 

Notes bear interest only when so stated. 

It is not legally necessary to say on “for value 
received.” 

A note drawn on Sunday is void. 

A note obtained by fraud, or from a person in 
a state of intoxication cannot be collected. 

If a note be lost or stolen, it does not release 
the maker; he must pay it. 

An endorser of a note is exempt from liability 
if not served with notice of its dishonor within 
twenty-four hours of its non-payment. 
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‘SALUTATORY. 


In assuming editorial management of the Stock 
Department in this journal the first thought is 
to invite the co-operation of our readers. 

Every farmer in his experience discovers some- 
thing of valne. It may be that others have made 
the same discovery, but it is always probable that 
the majority of farmers are open to the reception 
of any new knowledge on the subject. 

Write it and send it tothe Farm JOURNAL, 
that ail may have the benefit of it. 

In a year of working and thinking on a farm, 
which always involves the care of farm stock, 
puzzling questions often arise that somebody else, 
who is engaged in the same business, can answer 
from his larger experience. 

Ask that “somebody else,”’ through the same 
means of communication, and get an answer that 
may be of value to many others beside the ques- 
tioner. 

If any of our readers are disposed to criticise 
the editorials in this department they are heart- 
ily invited to do so with entire freedom. Their 
comments shall certainly be treated with all due 
respect, and no one need fear the giving of of- 
fence by expressing a difference of opinion. 
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THOROUGHBRED. 


In all discussion of the qualities of domestic 
animals the word “thoroughbred” comes into 
common use, and it may be well to define what 
it means when properly applied, If it is said of 


a cow that she is a thoroughbred Devon we un- 
derstand that she is a Devon unmixed with any 
other bteed. 

Another word in common use to express the 
same meaning is “full-blooded.” Thus we speak 
of full-bleoded Norman horses, or full-blooded 
game chickens. Indeed this is the word gene- 
rally used to express purity of breed when we 
speak of dogs, chickens, pigs and other small 
animals. We seldom hear of thoroughbred Ban- 
tams, or thoroughbred hounds, but find this word 
mostly applied to horses and cattle. This is all 
plain enough, and at first sight there seems to 
be no possibility of confusion, but when the word » 
is applied to horses it has two meanings, and 
very great uncertainty exists in the minds of 
many breeders about the right use of the term. 
We properly enough speak of a thoroughbred 
Shetland pony, or of a thoroughbred Clydesdale 
horse, and every one knows just what we mean; 
but when we allude to a Thoroughbred horse 
very few have a correct conception of the kind of 
horse that is meant. 


It is probable that the first application of the 
word to domestic stock was to that breed of 
horses which has been cultivated in England for 
about two hundred years for racing purposes, 
and which was derived from those countries 
near the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, 
often called Oriental countries. James the First, 
of England, bought an Arabian horse of Mr. 
Markham, for 500 guineas, said to have been the 
first of that breed ever seen in England. That 
must have been more than two hundred years 
ago. Charles the Second, whose reign began in 
1660, sent abroad the Master of the Horse to pro- 
cure a number of foreign horses and mares for 
breeding ; and the mares taken then to England 
have since been known as the Royal Mares. The 
racing horses of England are largely descended 
from that importation, though the nobility of 
England continued toimport horses from Arabia, 
Barbary and Turkey, until the breed of running 
horses now known as Thoroughbred was well 
established. Horse-racing was then, as now, the 
sport of kings, earls, dukes, lords and gentlemen 
of wealth. Even the Puritanical Cromwell, when 
Lord Protector of England, kept a stud of racing 
horses, and his Studmaster, Mr. Place, was the 
importer of White Turk, a horse that left some 
excellent racing stock. 

This Oriental blood was kept from mixture 
with the English horses, and the descendants of 
the Arabs, Turks and Barbs were called thor- 
oughbred horses, a distincti®n as rigidly defined 
to-day as when it was first applied. 

The word was first used adjectively as the ex- 
pression of a quality inherent in that particular 
breed. Not the quality of speed, nor of useful- 
ness, but the quality of purity of descent from 
Eastern horses. It was not long, however, un- 
til the word Thoroughbred became a noun, and 
expressed, not any particular quality of a breed, 
but the breed itself, and we now always so un- 
derstand it, when used in reference to these 
horses. As this is always a proper noun, being 
the NAME of a breed, it should, whenever so 
used, be written with a capital initial letter, 
thus — Thoroughbred. When a thoroughbred 
Norman or a thoroughbred Short-horn, or any 
other full-blooded animal is designated as thor- 
oughbred, the word is an adjective, and should 
be written without the capital initia? letter. 

But Thoroughbred horses are not confined to 
England, although they had their origin there. 
They have been largely imported to this country, 
both for racing purposes and for the improvement 





of our own stock in style, speed and endurance. 
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They have also been taken to France, where run- 
ning races are yearly becoming more popular, 
and that country is fast becoming the peer of 
England in the production of this breed. Canada, 
Australia, and all the other dependencies of Great 
Britain, bave drawn largely upon the mother 
country for Thoroughbreds; and Austria, Russia 
and Germany have improved their riding and 
driving horses by importing English Thorougk- 
bred stallions. 
oe constitutes the peculiar excellence of 
this purticular breed of horses, and what is the 
real origin of that superiority which they are 
confessed to possess in some respects, will be the 
subject of another article. The present object is 
to define the two meanings of the word under dis- 
cussion, and to give a clear conception of what 
is meant by Thoroughbred as applied to horses. 
Ob, Sa a 


Live Stock to England. 


Since the first settlements were made in this 
country domesticated animals of all kinds have 
been imported from what we call the Old World. 
These importations were made for the purpose of 
stocking our country in the beginning, and for 
the improvement of our breeds in more recent 
times. The current of trade in such articles of 
commerce is now reversed. England receives 
from this country horses, cattle, sheep and swine 
in large numbers, not for the improvement of 
her breeds, but for daily use and consumption. 
Working horses are shipped from this country 
to England, and the business has proved profita- 
ble to both parties. Even thoroughbreds, young 
and untrained, have been boughi here for the 
English race courses within the present year. 

There is nothing surprising in these facts to 
any one who considers the vastness of our agri- 
cultural resources, in connection with the recent 
improvements, that have been made in ocean 
navigation. This is a new feature in our com- 
mercial relations with Europe, and one of great 
interest to American stock-breeders. 

Sin tena ik We Ei Rie 


Care of Swine. 


When we compare a dirty man to a pig we 
seldom consider the injustice we may be doing to 
that useful animal. Pigs are not dirty by choice 
but by compulsion. When left to the indulgence 
of their natural inclinations they are cleanly 
enough. It is their associations with man that 
has taught them filthy habits. Look into a pig- 
penand consider to which party the responsibility 
belongs for the di8gusting dirtiness of it. The 
pigs would not remain in it a minute if they were 
at liberty to roam through the sweet clover of 
the fields, and under the nut trees of the fragrant 
woods, It is true that the pigs wallow in the 
mud, but that is their cleansing bath. The se- 
cretions of the skin and the parasitic animals are 
all rubbed off with the mud when it becomes dry 
and the animal isclean. The wallowing is only 
the first part of the process, the rubbing always 
follows. It is likely enough that pigs might be 
_ taught to depend on soap and a towel, and that 
“they could also be inducted to the doubtful luxury 
of drinking beer and chewing tobacco; for, like 
men, pigs are omnivorous by Nature, but it is 
only justice to say that they have no inclination 
that way. 

Pigs turn over the sod with their snouts, and 
this is called rooting ; but they are not after roots, 
nor are they indulging in any indecent propensity 
to stick their noses into the dirt. It may be some 
tempting tubers they are after, as potatotes or 
pea-nuts; but it is generally the delicious grub, 
and the savory worm upon which they revel with 





grunts of satisfaction. If pigs pick their food out 
of the filth of the pen it is because men are dirty 
enough to put it there. It is not choice but ne- 
cessity with the pig. Give pigs a clean dry bed 
of straw and they never willingly soil it. They 
are very cleanly in that respect, but they very 
seldom get any credit for it. It is well known to 
thoughtful farmers that pigs thrive best when 
kept in a clean, dry, roomy enclosure with a 
good mud hole (not manure hole) to wallow in. 

The voraciousness of swine is as proverbial as 

pete uncleanliness, and with not much more 
Indeed, so intimately are and 

ness ao cantata} in some minds ae rt sae 
saw a hungry hog devouring his food remarked, 
“Well, pigs are well named, any-way.” It is 
certainly true that they have good appetites and 
never suffer from indigestion, and herein consists 
their great value to man. They are the scavengers 
that clean up all the refuse food of a household 
and convert it into pork. These, therefore, are 
qualites that should command our respect, not 
excite our derision. But pigs are not so ravenous 
except when food has been too long withheld 
from them. If allowed a constant supply, as 
their nature demand, they eat with as sea 
leisurely dignity as anybody else. Carnivorous 
animals, that have food only when they succeed 
in catching it, eat enough ‘to last them a long 
time, but the graminivorous and the omnivorous 
require a constant supply and to be eating much 
of the time. To keep swine in thriving condition, 
then, they should never be allowed to go along 
without food. 

To succeed in the management of any kind of 
live stock a careful regard should be bal for their 
natural habits, which never cease to be the con- 
trolling influence with them however much the 
dominion of man over them may have modified 
their original nature. 








ADVERTISERS like to know ween i paper 1 benaiite 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 








OR 8 ALE. —THE CELEBRATED STAL- 

lion ** Voung Mambrino.” Sired by Mambrino 
Pilot. he by Mambrino Chief; Dam. Fleetwood, of Ontario, 
Canada. For particulars ae 
SAMUEL PENNOCK, Trwaca, New York. 


~ -RVERY STOCK BREEDER 


SHOULD WRITE FOR 

Full particulars in regard to our stock now for sale so 
cheap. The owner and proprietor of Maple Grove Farm 
having gone East to make a large purchase of Fine Stock, 
I am directed to dispose of MAJOR OF STAATSBURG, 
No. 679 A. J. C. C. H. B., for $100. This is a rare chance. 
Several litters of Berkshires now ready toship, from LORD 
OF MAPLE No. 685 A. B. R., and Chelton’s SAMBO II, 
out of Lady Lucy Swineville, and other fine sows. These 
Berks are from the Linden Grove Herd of T. 8. Cooper, 
Esq. Will be sold very low. Also Chester Whites. Write 


for particulars. 
W. H. JONES, Manager, 
rae. Norwalk, Ohio. 


“FRANCIS MORRIS, 
BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF 


JERSEY AND AYRSHIRE CATTLE, 


SOUTHDOWN and COTSWOLD SHEEP, CHESTER 
WHITE. SMALL YORKSHIRE. BERKSHIRE & ESSEX 
PIGS, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS, LLEWELLIN and 
RED TRISH SETTER PUPS, Etc 

FRANCIS MORRIS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nefiin’s Treatise on Milch Cows, 


(Guenon’s Theory.) Very important for farmers. Pub- 
lished by authority PhilacA Agri. Soc, 78 illustrations, 50c.; 
postage 2c. B. ROGERS, 133 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


|: tenons yin pity JERSEY CATTLE, 
PURE SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, 
IMPROVED CHESTER v PwHITS SWINE 


OR BRONZE TUREEYS, 
Bred and for sale es EASTBURN BREEDE 
ia _“ Rabbit Run ” New Hoops, Bucks county, 














The Steck Breeders’ Manual 
sent to any address FREE of CHARGE. 
Every farmer should have it. Address 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





HE JERSEY BULL “COMET OF MARL- 
BOROUGH” 2820. Sire Bertrand 664. Dam Sea Gull 2d, 
1675. yes bay old, perfect] ntle; will be sold for half ite 
value. be seen ‘at J ABEZ BAILY Y's. Marlboroughville, 
Chester noc Pa. SAMUEL PENNOCK, ITHaca, N. Y. 


TO DAIRYMEN AND STOCK BREEDERS! 
Choice Fresh 


OHIO WINTER WHEAT BRAN. 


For lowest prices in car-load lots, delivered at your nearest 
railroad station. Write to 
HICKS BROWN & CO., 
Mansfield, Richland Co., Ohio. 


THOMAS M. HARVEY. ZEREDEE HAINES. 
yresenmee . HARVEY & SON, 

- West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
— and Shippers of 


JERKSHIRE & YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


Guernsey and Jersey Cattle, 


Bred from the Best Imported Stock. Also Dark 
Brahma Chickens and Bronze Turkeys from 
the most noted strains. 


CENTENNIAL HOG SCALDER 


—AND— 


Feed Boiler, 


Ist Premium. 
Every Farmer 
should have a Hog 
Scalder. Water can 
be heated in forty 
<= minutes to scald a 
600 Ib. hog with lit- 
tle fuel. Can be kept 
: ON . constant opera- 
“SStion all day. All 
kinds of feed can be cooked or steamed in this Boiler at a 
smal] expense. Seven bushels of cooked feed are equal to 
ten of raw feed. Send for circular. 
PETER LYNCH, Sole Mauuf'r, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


"Blooded Stock--Thoroughbred Stock.” 


WILL BE SOLD A BARGAIN, 


5 Je Heifers, 5 to 12 months old: most superior. 
5 Ayrshire Heifers, 5 to 15 months old: royal breed. 
8 Ayrshire males, 3 to 8 months old ; most superb. 
15 Prize-vred Chester White Pigs, 2 ‘to 4 months old, none 
better—unsurpassed. 

The above stock all first-class, extra imens, royal 
blood, whew 4 milking and butter families. Order early and 
get the best. CLIFTON FARMS, 
iennate Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


T. WALTER & SONS, 
Breeders and Shippers of Improved Stock. 


Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry, 


Lambs ee our Imp, Lineoln herd will be ready for 
shipping in September 4to6 mos.old Chester White, 
Berkshire and Essex Pigs of all ages now ready for 
shipping. Also Dark and meee Brahmas, Dominiques and 
Game Chickens, Bronze Turkeys. Rouen and Pekin Ducks, 
Etc. Fggs from our different yards now ready for shipment, 
warranted true to name. Send stamp for descriptive c 
lar,, 5 ry le of wool, photographs, etc. Address 

RANGE FARM,” Went Chester, Ches. Co., Pa. 























; fussed vie gg Manual 

Malte L, Contains much 

useful in Eymatigusmaay Pacts hints; full descrip- 

tion of different breeds of Cattle, Sheep and Poultry, 

BINTON MAULE,&00., 223 Church St.. “hils,, Ps. 
sveew OWNER OF « 
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SHEEP. Publishers, Valuable 
eviEe. Crrcaao, Its. §A “Veterinary 
DAIRY. . State where you saw this. De ent 





THE FARMER’S FOWL! 
Both as Layers and as Market Fowls. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Are unequalled by any other variety. Just what 
rs want. Early well-grown chicks of the finest 
strains at reasonable . Send azent name and receive 
my ae a *TRCULAR 
B. RB. BLACH, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


GAME FOWLS! GAME FOWLS! 


FROM THE BEST IMPORTED STOCK of 
Algo a few nice TARTARS and HEATH HWoObs. * Gicks 
fot sale now. Send stamp for circular and Price List. 

ALFRED HIBRBY, Gloversville, N. ¥. 
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CAPONS. 

In the July number of the FARM JOURNAL 
we published an article on caponizing, and asked 
our readers to give us any assistance they could 
in the matter. For some cause, probably the 
“ busy season,” we have not heard from poultry- 
men on this subject. We do not intend to let the 
matter drop yet, but wish to impress the impor- 
tance of caponizing on our readers. 

1. It is not a difficult thing to do. Most of the 
caponizing in the vicinity of Philadelphia is done 
by persons who are engaged in the lower walks 
and pursuits of life. One of the most expert and 
successful operators in the Delaware Valley is a 
man who has no regular occupation other than 
fishing and hunting, and occasionally rowing a 
passenger across the river, and such odd jobs as 
he can get todo that suit him. This man can 
caponize one hundred chickens in less than two 
hours, and the loss is very trifling. There is 
really no more difficulty or mystery in castrating 
chickens than in doing the same thing to pigs, 
lambs, or calves. 

2. It is profitable. This practical point should 
appeal to the thousands of farmers who reads this 
paper. Capons attain a larger size than cocks of 
of the same age; they are more quiet and docile ; 
they consume less feed than cocks, and command 
a much higher price in the market. They almost 
invariably sell for ten cents a pound more than 
ordinary poultry. 

3. It is necessary, Farming is growing into 
a closely competitive business. Nothing but the 
cost of tranportation stands between the Eastern 
and Western provinces. Farmers in the Dela- 
ware Valley cannot compete with those in the 
Mississippi Valley in raising pork, beef, or corn, 
and must give their attention to such products as 
afford less competition. Poultry. raising is now 
the most promising industry for farmers on the 
Atlantic slope, but it will not be long until our 
brethren beyond the Mississippi will be compet- 
ing with us in this line too. Ten years ago, 
dairying was the best business for farmers east 
of the Alleghenies. At present between the 
oleomargarine manufacturers and the regular 
butter and cheese factories of the West and 
Northwest, the dairyman of the Atlantic slope 
has an unfavorable outlook. Our farmers on 
their high-priced lands, which require much 
fertilizing and labor to make them productive, 
must turn their attention to other than the stereo- 
typed lines of production. Poultry and egg pro- 
duction will be more and more studied in the 
years to come, and as soon as we have more for 
sale than our home markets will take, there is a 
wide outlet for our surplus on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Those who first take advantage of 
the opportunities presented in commercial poul- 
try raising wil) find their account in it. 

Poultry production has unquestionably been 
brought to a pretty fine point in the Delaware 
Valley, but there is room for further improve- 
ment, and the general adoption by poultry raisers 
of producing capons in large numbers, and of 
fine quality, is a thing in the near future. Any 
of our readers who can assist us in hastening this 
end are cordially invited to do so. Our columns 
are at their service, and we hope to hear from them. 





Meyer’s Incubator. 

We present this month a cut of the hatching 
machine invented and manufactured by Mr. F. 
Meyer. We have before noticed this incubator 
in these columns, and have had it under obser- 
vation for the past six or eight months. The 
machine is simple in construction, and may be 
managed by any one of ordinary intelligence. 
The cut represents a machine as a box, which it 
is. Inside of the box are drawers for the eggs to 
rest on. These drawers are placed so that the 
eggs come in contact with an apron or diaphragm 
made of gum cloth, over which warm water flows. 
The heat of the water is applied to the eggs 
through the gum cloth diaphragm, which rests 





on the upper surface of the eggs, in imitation of 
natural incubation by the hen. 

The new and important part of this incubator 
is the device for insuring a regular and uniform 
temperature to the water. A delicate automatic 
damper admits or restrains the heat from passing 
into the machine. The inventor calls this the 
“regulator,” and it may be so nicely arranged 
as to regulate the heat to the one-fourth of a de- 
gree. When in operation the regulator is so 
arranged as to allow a uniform temperature of 
102° Fah. This has been found to be the best 
temperature at which to keep the eggs. Experi- 
ment shows this to be the temperature of the 
sitting hen. Heat is supplied either from an 
ordinary stove or by a coal-oil stove, and as long 
as the stove furnishes heat, only so much as is 
wanted is allowed to pass into the machine. All 
that is required after the machine is set to work 
is to see that the fire does not go out. 

The eggs are placed under conditions as nearly 
like those in natural incubation as possible. A 
moist heat is applied; a uniform temperature is 
maintained ; the eggs are taken out in the drawers 
and turned by hand every day. From observa- 
tion we know that a large percentage of the fer- 
tile eggs placed in the incubator hatch. The 
machine practically is a successful incubator, 
bringing out strong, lively chicks, and “ lots” 
of them. 

The inventive genius of poultrymen has given 
us a number of incubators, several within the last 
two years, and at least two within the present 
year. One called the Hydro Incubator is on ex- 
hibition at the great Exposition at Paris. It is 
probably much like Meyer’s. It is said to be a 
good one, and is in successful operation, hatching 
chickens to the delectation of visitors to the great 
World’s Fair. 

Parties wanting more information about F. 
Meyer’s incubator are referred to Mr. Meyer 
himself, whose advertisement may be found in 
our columns. 
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Plymouth Rocks. 


Letter from Connecticut. 
EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—We here at the 
East are trying to breed Plymouth Rocks so as 





to get cock and hen to match in color, Of course 
we get some light cockerels, but we make broilers 
of them, and only breed from those which are 
right in color. As layers we consider them equal 
to the Spanish fowls. As mothers we think 
they are far superior to either the Cochin or 
Brahma, not being as clumsy, and free from 
feathered legs, which has caused the death of 
many small chickens. And for the table ; this 
is their best hold, being of good size and shrink- 
ing less in dressing than any known fowl. Their 
size is almost equal to the Asiaties. I have a’ 
hen which was weighed and tipped the scales at 
104 Ibs., and a cock which brought up 12} bbs.; 
these are extra large, but they are common that 
weigh 11 Ibs, for cock and 94 Ibs. for hens; 10 
lbs. for cockerels and 8} lbs. for pullets. 

It is not generally thought profitable to keep 
fowls after the second winter, but I have Ply- 
mouth Rock hens which were six years old last 
spring, and they laid well all last winter; not 
quite equal to the pullets but their eggs were 
much larger. N. P. PAYNE. 

New Britain, Conn, 
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ROUP. 

This is a disease that nearly every poultry 
keeper has heard of, many of them have seen it; 
some know what it is at sight, and know how to 
manage it, but the majority do not. 

Roup is a disease affecting the mucous mem- 
branes of the eyes, nostrils, mouth and throat. 
Itis at first a cold, and is not aserious thing, uniess 
under unfavorable circumstances. It is a fall, 
winter and early spring ailment, and not usual 
in the warm season. It is generally brought on 
by exposure to cold rains, damp, filthy quarters, 
and general neglect. At first the fowl’s eyes will 
be watery; a clear viscid discharge at the mouth 
is generally seen at the same time. Soon the eyes 
swell upand close, and an accumulation of matter 
covers the whole eye-ball. The fowl! will often 
scratch its eye-lids open and rub its eyes against 
its shoulder or wing, making a dirty spot where 
the matter from the eye adheres to the feathers. 
Soon, however, the eye gets too sore for this, and 
the fowl cannot scratch it open. The secretions 
accumulate and get thick and hard, and the 
whole side of the face or cheek is swollen and the 
eye is destroyed. When it has gone to this length 
the nostrils, mouth and throat are apt to be filled 
with a yellow mattery, bad smelling exudation, 
and the fowl presents a very distressed appearance. 


When the disease takes this form it is conta- 
gious, and will spread through a flock, resulting 
in the destruction of large numbers. If the ail- 
ment is taken in hand at the very start it is not 
very difficult to manage; but when it is not at- 
tended to promptly, it will entail a great deal of 
trouble and loss. In this case, as in many others, 
prevention is better than cure. Where fowls are 
properly housed in comfortable, dry, sunny quar- 
ters, roup is seldom troublesome. If, however, 
a fowl is seen that shows symptoms of roup it 
should be separated and put into a dry, warm, 
clean place, and have its eyes, mouth and throat 
bathed with a solution of sulphate of zinc of a 
strength of ten or twelve grains to the fluid ounce 
of water; or a solution of carbolic acid of ten 
grains to the fluid ounce of water. These two 
preparations may be used in alternation. The 
fowl] is to be fed on warm, soft food into which a 
smart sprinkle of cayenne or ginger or black 
pepper is mixed. Put a few drops of hartshorn 
in the drink every time the fow] is fed and it will 
soon be well. It will not pay to doctor a fowl 
unless it be a favorite or valuable one. If it is ‘ 
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doctored at a]l it ought to be carefully and con- 
scientiously done, or the fow! should be killed 
and buried. 

Any poultry_keeper whose flock is attacked by 
roup will have much trouble and loss from it. It 
is better to give such care and attention to the 
fowls as to prevent the occurence of the disease, 
but when it does occur it should be promptly at- 
tended to, either by killing and burying the 
fowl or by careful treatment. In cases where it 
occurs and several of the fowls are attacked be- 
fore it is noticed, the quarters should be cleaned 
up and fumigated, first by burning some sulphur 
in them and then by whitewashing and after- 
wards by spraying or sprinkling carbolic acid in 
solution freely in every part of the house and 
runs where the fowls mostly congregate. 

od 


Selecting Breeding Stock. 


Most farmers send their earliest and largest 
chickens to market without regard to their value 
or probable value for stock purposes. This isa 
mistake. The very best of the flock should be se- 
lected from all the rest and marked in some way 
so as to be preserved for future use as breeders. 
Only the real culls should be disposed of in the 
early part of the season. Such should be taken 
out as have any obvious defects as long legs, 
crooked breasts, wry tails, bad colored plumage, 
or other defects, appealing either to the eye or to 
the judgment. When these are disposed of, more 
care should be exercised in choosing until all are 
sold or eaten except what are wanted for keeping 
over. This may seem like an unimportant thing, 
but in a few years it will show a decided improve- 
ment in the general character of the fowls. 
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In-and-In Breeding. 


The attention of poultry breeders is being di- 
rected to the subject of in-and-in breeding. Its 
effects are beginning to be felt and seen in the 
deterioration and lack of stamina in many flocks 
of thoroughbred fowls. This in-and-in breeding 
is practiced for the purpose of securing and fix- 
ing the “fancy points” in the fowls, but by the 
time the “points” are secured the fow]s are good 
for nothing for practical purposes. 

Competition in breeding “standard” fowls is 
responsible for this physical deterioration. If 
less attention to mere external or “ fancy ” quali- 
ties, and more to internal and valuable practical 
qualities were studied, it would be better for the 
poultry interest. 

A standard of excellence is well enough in its 
way and there can be no objection to breeding 
birds which shall approach to its requirements by 
gradual degrees; but when to reach the require- 
ments of so-called “standard birds” a breeder 
violates the natural laws of reproduction, then 
it is objectionable. Better breed good, healthy, 
vigorous, productive chickens, even though they 
lack some or several of the fancy values, than to 
breed in-and-in and thus destroy the usefulness of 
the flock. 

The breeding of “exhibition birds” has been 
brought to so fine a point that many are afraid 
to introduce “‘new blood” into their flocks through 
fear of admitting at the same time some disquali- 
fying traits for exhibition purposes. 

If the highest aim of a poultry breeder is to 
secure prizes at an exhibition regardless of the 
strength and productive qualities of his fowls, he 
will in time discover that his aim is an unsuc- 
cessful one. His chicks will be weak and very 
hard to raise, and in the hands of his customers 
will be unsatisfactory. Our advice is to avoid 
in-and-in breeding. 





Many of our readers will attend the agricultural 
and poultry shows this fall and winter. Of late 
many poultry breeders do not exhibit at the agri- 
cultural fairs. This is owing in part to the lack 
of competent judging of the fowls, and in part to 
the lack of proper accomodations for the poultry. 
If the managers of the county fairs would furnish 
comfortable and convenient sheds and coops, the 
poultry display would in all such cases be an 
important and attractive as well as a useful part 
of the exhibitions. 

There are enough persons who are sufficiently 
well acquainted with the different breeds and 
their good and bad points to act as competent 
judges, and their services can easily be obtained. 

Why cannot some of our county societies set a 
good example by furnishing the necessary ac- 
commodations and accessories for the exhibition 
of poultry? There is usually a place in the 
schedules for poultry, but that is about all the 
managers féel themselves required to do, viz.: 
to say they will receive poultry exhibits and pay 
small premiums on them. If, in response to this 
schedule statement, a man takes his fowls to the 
show he will find no accommodations for their 
display. This is to be regretted. Ifa lively in- 
terest in the display of poultry at our agricultural 
shows could be developed much good would re- 
sult from it. Poultry production is an important 
industry in all the region within one hundred 
miles of Philadelphia. Why should it not be 
encouraged by our agricultural societies? Let 
poultry keepers ask this question in their local 


societies. 
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Goose Feather Beds. 


How many of our prospective housewives are 
now engaged, as our mothers were half a century 
ago, in making goose feather beds? We fear this 
is almost a “lost art” in the Delaware Valley. 
The upholsterers seems to have usurped the trade 
of bed-making, and now give us in shape of a 
“spring bottom ” or a “spring mattress” a coun- 
terfeit presentment of a good old-fashioned goose 
feather bed. 

Goose-keeping is nearly out of fashion in our 
part of the country—the more’s the pity. The 
goose is one of our largest, hardiest, easiest raised 
of domestic fowls. Although not as productive 
and profitable as chickens, geese may still be cul- 
tivated with a fair margin of profit. They require 
but little feed or care, in fact they will take care 
of themselves eight or nine months of the year. 
When properly managed the feathers they will 
produce and the surplus eggs will pay for their 
keep. The majority of farmers consider geese on 
the place a pest and a nuisance, and so they are 
if not properly managed. We do not advise 
every farmer to keep geese, but there are thou- 
sands of places in the Middle States where they 


can be kept satisfactorily. Any farm having a: 


water course, large or small, and a paddock, or 
pasture, is adapted to keeping geese. There isa 

sale for fattened geese in the market. There 
is a demand for feathers to make beds and pillows; 
and we advise every farmer who has a place 
suitable for geese to say to his daughters: “‘ Now, 
girls, if you will take charge of some geese you 
may get them, and each make a nice a er 

for herself.” Give the girls a chance! 
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Foot Notes. 





THE young turkeys will come home in the 
evenings now and look for a little feed. Do not 
disappoint them. 

How many of our readers have any knowledge 
or appreciation of the advantages of capons? 
There is money in them. 








THE foraging season for insects is now about 
over, and the chickens will need and should get 
more feed than they required during the long 
warm days. 

GIVE the young poultry all the sour milk they 
will eat. Some boiled potatoes, ground oats and 
bran stirred into the milk will make very good 
and cheap feed. 

DuRInG this month a thorough cleaning up of 
the poultry quarters is in order. Remove all 
the dirt; whitewash thoroughly; put things in 
nice order and the fowls will do better. 

How many of our readers who have not suita- 
ble poultry houses will build comfortable ones 
this fall? Too many flocks of fowls have to 
“rough it.” Keeping fowls on this basis “don’t 
pay.” 

THE later broods need and should get extra 
care now to keep them growing. They should 
be fed by themselves, or have lath feeding coops 
in which to be fed, so that the older, larger ones 
do not abuse and prevent them from getting a 
fair share of feed. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


100 early hatched now for sale; no other kind kept. For 
choice specimens apply early. . A. ROBERTS. 
MALVERN, Chester Co.. Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


A few fine chickens—pure bred—PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
BROWN AND DOMINIQUE LEGHORNS. BLACK and 
GOLDEN PENCILLED HAMBURGS and HOUDANS. 
At prices to suit the times. 

Dr. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


Meyer’s Incubator for the Farm. 

A Self-Regulating Hatching Machine, 
INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
FRED'E MEYER, DOYLESTOWN, Pa. 
Capacity, 200 Eggs, $35.00; 400 Begs, $45.00, 


FULLY GUARANTEED. Aa 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS, ETC. 
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GIES FOUERY POWDER 








It will carry fowls safely t gh their moult ; 
It will peeernt and cure disease ; 
It will keep the fowls thrifty and healthy. 
It is prepared by a man who knows all about practical a 
try keeping, and knows what Poultry Powder should be. 
BE|SURE AND ASK FOR DICKIE’S. 
It is best in the market. 
Nes Package, by mail. ant a, * 50 Cents. 
'y express, buyer paying ght, per doz., $2.00 
Wholesale terms on application. For sale by Wholesale 
Drug houses in Philadelphia, . 
DR. A.M. DICKTE, Doylestown, Pa. 


ESTERN HEAD-QUARTERS, 


DAVID A. STEWART. 
LOUISIANA, MISSOURI. 


LYMOUTH ROCKS 


, and 


BROWN AND WHITE LEGHORNS, 
my Specialties; high bred, and first class, for 
sale. Also, other varieties. EGGS expressed 
(baskets) everywhere. $2.50 jor 13. Write! 
Berkshires and Cotswolds, [Pritchett’s Best. ] 


KEYSTONE POULTRY YARDS. 
J. CHANDLER, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
« Breeder & Shipper of THOROUGHBRED POULTRY 
American Dominiques, Buff and White Cochins, White and 
White Crested Biack ‘Polish, 8. 8. Hamburgs, Plymouth 
Bocks and Red Game Bantams. Eggs for sale in season 
from my First§Prize stock. 
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_PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
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IN REFERENCE to the extremely low price at 
which the FARM JOURNAL is furnished, we have 
to sey that it is unwarranted, except on the basis 
of a large circulation, which it has already se- 
cured; and upon the policy of no premiums, 
adepted in the beginning of the enterprise. Were 
we to give away washing-machines, cook-stoves, 
Alderney cows, dictionaries, brass watches, arti- 
ehokes, or chromos to subscribers, we could not 
offer such low cash rates, nor maintain such a 
large subscription list. Moreover, were we to 
devote a column of space to saying what can be 
said in ten lines, the price would have to be ad- 
vanced. While we shall maintain this popular 
price for our paper, we intend that it shall be 
equal, in practical value, to any other agricul- 
tural paper printed in America. 


To ADVERTISERS.—A trial usually convinces 
those who seek trade with farmers that this 
paper is one of the best advertising mediums in 
this country. Of this issue we print 20,000 
copies, and send them to twenty-five States. 
We shall print for November nearly or quite as 
many. It is time, in view of our large circula- 
tion, that business men had awakened to the fact 
thatthe FARM JOURNAL now stands in the front 
rank of agricultural papers in America. Its 
readers are among the most intelligent and en- 
terprising in the land—farmers,market gardeners, 
stock breeders, poultrymen, house-wives. We 
have but one price for advertising—20 cents a 
line, each issue—and orders are received direct 
or through responsible advertising agencies, © 


OUR LADY READERS often tell us that they 
have tried recipes found in the FARM JOURNAL 
and that they are excellent—worth more than 
the price of the paper. Just so. We endeavor to 
print none but such as are known to be good and 
worth fifty cents. We do not clip them indis- 
criminately from other papers and print to fill up 
thecolumns, We think those readers who have 
been benefitted by them should send us some of 
their best recipes and ways of doing things that 
others may derive similar advantage. Come, 
now, be generous and helpful ! 


Too Mucu.—The rule with papers is to print 
too much matter, and what they print is too thin. 
The majority of rural people can find better em- 
ployment for their time than in poring over a 
fifty column newspaper that comes weekly and 
weakly. They want a little paper that hits the 
nail on the head every time, and that does not 
come too often. 


BE BRIEF, is the injunction placed upon con- 
tributors to this paper. After the MS. is pre- 
pased strike out the top and bottom and condense 
the middie. Our space is limited, and every- 
thing written for the paper ought to go right to 
the point by a short cut. Study how to say a 
great deal in a few words. 


WE HAVE come across a farmer’s pocket-knife 
which we think is just right. It is made of razor 
steel, has two blades, the large one being }-inch 
thick in the back. We can mail it to any Post- 
office in the United States for $1.25. Any one 
sending for this knife will have his subscription 
advanced one year. Such a knife ought to last 
the owner a quarter of a century. 


WE ARE having printed a little pamphlet on 
small fruit culture, which we will send free to 
everybody. We will also send specimen copies 
and a handsome poster to any one who will 
take the trouble to request the same by postal. 





WE GIVE considerable space—more than usual 
—to fruit growing this‘month. And this subject 
should now be prominent in the minds of the 
reader, for the autumn planting season will soon 
be here. 


E, & O. WARD, Commission Merchants, New 
York, say that this is the time to fatten poultry 
and send them to market; see theircard. They 
promise our readers some information on this 


subject soon. 


OUR PAPER, this month, will go into many 
homes where it has never yet been; and this 
excuses, we think, the unusual space devoted to 
the Publisher’s Department. 


Farms For SALE.—Persons having farms for 
sale can advertise them at the rate of five lines 
for $1.00 a month, or $2.00 for two months. 

READ ALL the advertisements. There are 
no bogus ones in the paper. Patent medicine 
frauds are given no room in our columns, 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS will receive the paper 
the full year out from the commencement of 
their subscription without additional payment. 

AGENTS WANTED at every post-office in the 
United States for the FARM JOURNAL. Send 
for particulars. 

TO SATISFY US we must have 100,000 subseri- 
bers to the FARM JOURNAL. Nothing less will. 


fe WE SEND this number to all persons who 
were once subscribers, but are not now. We de- 
sire them to see the enlarged paper. To such we 
make this offer, to last just one week after this 
copy is received, viz.:; We will send them the 
paper one year, postage paid, for 25 cents. Un- 
derstand this offer positively will last but one 
week ; it does not apply to any one but former 
subscribers. “Gq 


BOOKS BY MAIL 


AT, PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 





We furnish by mail, prepaid, to any post-office 
in the United States, books of every description, 
at publisher’s prices. We name a few: 


Barry’s Fruit Garden, . - $2 50 
Cleveland’s Landscape Architecture, 1 50 
Downing’ 8 Fruits & Fruit Trees of America, 5 00 
Rural Essays, ! - 3 50 

Fuller’s Grape Cultarist, . - - 150 
Small Fruit Culturist, - 1 50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture, - - - 150 
Guenon on Milch Cows, 75 
Greeley’s What I Know About Farming - 150 
Harris on the Pig, - 1 50 
Henderson’ s Gardening for Profit, - 150 
Practical F lorieulture, - 1 50 

Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens, - 300 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow, - - 2 00 
Loring’s Farm-yard of Jotham, - - 350 
My Farm at Edgewood : . 1 25 
Orange county Stud Book, - - 100 
Quinby’s Mystery of Bee-keeping, - 1 50 
Quiney on Soiling Cattle, - - 125 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit, . 1 00 
Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden, - 150 
Rand’s Bulbs, - - 2 50 
Rand’s Popular Flowers, - - - 200 
Saunder’s Remnratle Poultry, : 75 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm, - - 50 
Ten Acres Enough - - - 150 
Todd’s Apple Culturist, - - 1650 
Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist, : 3 75 
Waring’s Handy-book of Husbandry, - 2650 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes, - 2 00 
White’s Cranberry Culture, - - 125 
Woodward’s Country Homes, - 150 


These are mostly rural books, but we supply 
all others, and where the order amounts to $3.00 
or upwards, we include the FARM JOURNAL one 
year free. Write for price of any book. 





OUR CLUBBING RATES 


—WITH— 
MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 


In connexion with the FARM JOURNAL we 
receive subscriptions for any mayazine or news- 
paper in the United States at the Publisher’s 
price, or less. We present below both the 
publishers’ prices and our own, of a large num- 
ber of the leading magazines and papers. The 
reader will note that we include the Farm 
JOURNAL for one year in every instance, at the 
price given in the right-hand column, and that 
postage on both publications is prepaid. 


Publisher’s Price Our Price 
for the paper for Boru 


g oer. 
Scientific American, : -.* $3.20 
Capploment, 5.00 
American Agriculturist, - 
New York Tribune, (weekly) 
Vick’s Floral Magazine, : 
Littell’s Living Age, oe 
Philadelphia Weekly Times, 
Harper’s Magazine, Buzar and 
eekly, each, - - - 
Waverly agazine, - : 
Godey’s Lady Book, - -~ - 
Country Gentleman, ie 
Germantown Telegraph, -— - 
Lippincott’ s Magazine, - - 
Demorest’s Magazine, . - 
Phrenological Journal, - - 
Seribner’s Magazine, - - 
St. Nicholas, - : - 
Atlantic Monthly, : 
Philadelphia Weekly Press, - 
Saturday Night, - - 
Arthur’s Magazine, ° “ 
Peterson’s Mugazine,- - = - 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, - - 
ve Awske, : - : 


% SRRSSRE 


SSSeSesease 


_ 
= 
= 


rsery, 
abate World, 
Amer. Poultry’ Yard (weekly,) 


Danbury News, -_ - - 
Inter-Ocean, (weekly) - : 
American Rural Home, - - 
Western Rural, - - - 
Toledo Blade, - ‘ . 


Prairie Farmer, - - 
Globe- Democrat, (weekly) 
Maryland Farmer, — - - 
Babyland, (Boston,) . . 


mt ERS BODO et eS et et DO PORT ESTO OO COCO MDD OO R ror DES 
rr fon eestor ptm toe note Goto ge Gogo too GeRONON Ge pm Ae 


SSESSERECEE ES RRSEESELE RE SEEEESESESSSESESS SEheR3 


RSASRASSSSSAASSRSSSSHRS 


Detroit Free Press,  - - - 2 1 
American Home, Chicago, - 2 2 
N. Y. Observer, (new sub, only,) 3 2 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker, - — 2. 2. 
National Baptist, Phila., - - 2 2. 
Appleton’s Journal, 3 2.85 
New York Medical "Journal, - 4 3.60 
Amer. Milliner and Dressmaker, 1 1.60 
The Hub, New York, 3 2.85 
Springfield Republican, (weekly,) 2 2.10 
Boston Traveler, - 1 1.73 
Frank Leslie’s Iilustrated News a con 
r,(weekly) 4. /! 
5 Chin —— Corner, 4.00 3.60 
ms Budget of Fun, - 1.50 1.60 
Banner of Light, Boston, - 3.20 3.25 
Christian at Work, New York, - 3.00 2.85 
Brainard’s Musical World, - 1.50 1.60 
Cincinnati Inquirer, (weekly,) - 115 1.60 
Youth’s Companion, (New sub.) 1.75 1.85 
American Farmer, Baltimore, 1.50 1,85 
Bee-keeper’s Mugazine, - - 1.60 1.60 
Independent, (with peyton) 3.00 3.15 
Woman’s Journal, - 2.50 2.60 
Health Reformer, Battle Creek, 1.00 1.10 
Herald of Health, - 1.00 1.20 
Baltimore American, (weekly,) - 1.50 1.60 
Chicago Tribune, 1.50 1.60 
Home Journal, - - 2.00 2.10 
New York Times, (weekly,) . 1,20 1.60 
Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, . - 1,00 1.20 


This is only a partial list. We will furnish any 
other leading publication at corresponding rates, 
Where two or more papers are wanted we offer 
special reductions. Write for terms of any not 
on the list. Address all communications to 


WILMER ATHINSON, Publisher, 


914 Arch St., Phila., "eb. 
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All communications intended for publication should 
be addressed to the Editor, and should give the name of 


* the writer. 


The Editor desires to receive for publication the experi- 
ence of practical men and women for all departments of 
the Farm JourNaL. Let communications treat upon mat- 
ters of immediate interest ; let them be brief, and right to 
the point. We have no room for long, thin articles, and 
cannot print them. 

Over rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want cream—send the skim-milk to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, racrs, FACTS. 


It is not deemed necessary to send receipts to old sub- - 
scribers who renew unless requested to do so. If the paper 
comes on the subseriber may be sure the money has 
reached us. New subscribers will notice in the first copy 
received (for October), the Publisher’s signature to the 
subjoined receipt, written with a blue pencil: 

Received Fifty Cents tn full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with 
September, 1879. 





WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 
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A Forward Step. 











We offer our readers this month a paper of 
sixteen pages and forty-eight columns, and of 
size nearly double that with which they are 
familiar. We deem this to be a step forward, 


* and trust our friends will in time arrive at the 


same conclusion. It is our purpose to make the 
paper as much better as it is larger; but the fu- 
ture only can determine how well our purpose is 
fulfilled. We have added several new features, 
which the reader will himself observe, notably 
a Live Stock Department. Lacking faith in our 
own ability to conduct this properly, we have 
called to our aid Ellwood Harvey, M. D., of 
Chester, Pa., who is most admirably adapted to 
the service. Wielding a ready pen, holding a 
head on his shoulders that is at all times per- 
fectly level, thoroughly conversant upon all 
points relating to Live Stock, and fully imbued 
with our policy of conciseness and pointedness 
in the presentation of all subjects, we expect his 
department to be the best in the paper, and equal 
in practical yalue to that in any other journal 
in the country. : 

Other talent, of a high order, has also been 
secured for regular contributions to every depart- 
ment of the FARM JOURNAL, and we count on 
the continued assistance of the hundreds of prac- 
tical men and women who have, by their timely 
letters, helped in the past to make the paper so 
useful, and therefore so popular among rural 
people. Thus equipped we enter with confidence 
upon the third volume of the FARM JOURNAL. 





The Outlook Bright. 


There appears to be a general revival of busi- 
ness and trade throughout the country. In the 
West, and from all sections of the Union, except 
the fever stricken regions of the South, are re- 
ported indications of large and profitable business 
being done this Fall. Notwithstanding the low 
price of farm produce, good crops, the low price 
of everything which the farmer has to buy, and 
an enforced habit of economy, are carrying him 
safely through this era of hard times, and have 
placed him on the high road to success. Nothing 


“now remains to be done but for each to continue 





his economic habits, to carry on his operations 
with the intelligence that befits his calling, mak- 
ing the most of every opportunity, to assure a 
long period of unexampled prosperity in all parts 
of the country. Nothing but the politicians, with 
their needless agitations and abominable strifes, 
can blast the fair prospects the country now has 
in view. 





Wheat Field Monopoly. 


IN ADDITION to this one wheat field of 8000 
acres, Mr. Dalrymple has another field of 5000 
acres. Next season he will have 20,000 acres of 
wheat. * * His entire crop this year will be 
purene 300,000 and 400,000 bushels. * * Mr. 

rymple has eighty self- binding harvesters * * 
eighty ry threshing machines. The latter alone 
him this year the labor of four hundred 

onl eighty men. 

We extract the above from a Western letter. 
The facts given are calculated, about as well as 
any that can be stated, to make us mad, and we 
do not see how any legitimate farmer in the coun- 
try can view them with complacency. If wheat 
is to be grown in this manner by rich nabobs, 
who obtained their money in trade, commerce or 
politics, (we do not say earned, but obtained,) 
what is to become of the toiling occupants of 
small farms all over the land, who represent the 
bone and sinew of the rural population, who grow 
but a few hundred bushels a year? We do not 
hesitate to declare that there ought to be some 
measures devised that will prevent any one person 
from acquiring ownership of immense sections of 
land, at least in territory under national jurisdic- 
tion. The ownership of land in England is vested 
in a few persons, and we view with suspicion and 
alarm any tendency in a similar direction in this 
country. Itmay be one of the disguised blessings 
incident to the hard times that fewer men in the 
cities have been accumulating the inordinate 
wealth that renders possible such enterprises as 
Mr. Dalrymple is conducting on so vast a scale, 
to the detriment of all persons ‘engaged in agri- 
culture in the older States of the Union. If so, 
let us be thankful. 

And yet we find the agricultural papers glory- 
fying such achievements as are described above, 
as something to be proud of, and the local journals 
see nothing therein to condemn. For ourselves 
we denounce such enterprises as mischievous be- 
yond measure, and shall continue to do so as long 
as we print a paper for the hard working farmers 
of America. 


————_$< 


Planting Fruit Trees—Fall or Spring ? 


We are a wonderful fruit producing people. 
Nearly every farm has a more or less extensive 
supply of the common fruits of our country. Re- 
garding the season for planting the various fruits 
has been, for very many years, a great diversity 
of opinion—some insisting on spring planting, 
others on setting in the fall. From many years’ 
experience in the State of New York and on the 
Delaware Peninsula, we are satisfied that while 
the soil and the severity of the winters may have 
a large influence in making exceptional cases, 
the autumn, taken all in all, is, in general the 
best season for fruit tree planting; and in all 
localities where the frost does not extend deeper 
than the roots are set, or where the soil is not 
heavy, is on all accounts preferable. 

First, there is plenty of time during the pre- 
vious summer to put the ground in complete 
order. The ground is dry, and ample time may 
be taken to put in the trees in the best possible 
manner. Second, the fall and winter rains settle 
the soil completely around the trees, so that by the 
time the spring rains commence they will stand 








firmly without staking, which saves a vastamount 
of labor. Third, they are ready to improve the 
first warm weather in spring to send out their 
tender rootlets in search of food and firmer an- 
chorage. Trees set in the fall make several inches 
of growth which is lost by planting in the spring. 
In the"case of peach trees the growth of the fall 
planted the next summer over those planted the 
succeeding spring, has caused the fall planted to 
produce twice as many peaches the third year as 
the spring planted. 


If, however, trees cannot be set in the autumn; 


they should be heeled in sufficiently deep to pre- 
vent injury from frost in an accessible place and 
be set in the spring as early as the ground can be 
put in order. Then pack the ground as firmly 
as possible. Trees may be set in autumn any 
time after the leaves begin to fall, before the 
ground becomes frozen. In setting thousands of 
peach, pear, apple and cherry trees in autumn 
we have never lost a tree—never had one to grow 
crooked, or found it necessary to drive a stake to 
hold it in its place. We cannot say the same of 
our spring planted trees.—ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
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[Under this head the Farm JOURNAL will do 
its growling. It will, however, be careful to 
growl at nobody that is worthy of better treat- 
ment. Our dog will keep a sharp lookout for 
tramps and all kinds of traveling humbugs, and 
of humbugs that do not travel, but proper persons 
and things will not be molested. When any of 
our readers come across objects worthy of our 
dog’s wrath we hope they will send us imme- 
diate word. Whenever the occasion demands it, 
we shall unchain the animal.] 
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THE plundering English sparrows are strip- 
ping city grape-vines of fruit. Similar complaint 
will come some day from vineyards and orchards 
everywhere in the country. And yet our good 
Secretary Edge, at Harrisburg, appoints no Com- 
mission to examine into the demerits of this 
vicious interloper! Awake, Thomas! 

CoME, farmers, isn’t it about time the percen- 
tage of lawyers had been reduced in our legislative 
halls? The agricultural community should assert 
the power it possesses and bid the legal fraternity 
assume a more modest estimate of itself, and 
allow some of the political offices go to those to 
whom they rightfully belong. More farmers in 
State Houses means better laws on statute books. 

WE desire our readers to place a correct valua- 
tion upon patent medicines. They are, with rgre 
exceptions, frauds, and should be everywhere 
recognized as such. No matter how long a so- 
called remedy has been before the public, nof 
how strongly it is endorsed by people who fool- 
ishly suppose that they have been cured by its 
use, it is a cheap and vicious stuff that no intel- 
ligent person should ever tamper with. Many 
otherwise respectable papers, and not a few even 
of religious pretentions, advertise these pestilen- 
tial nostrums, and dupe and swindle their readers 
thereby ; but nothing should induce our readers 
ever to spend a cent for the abominable trash 
that the quack doctors offer on every hand at a 
dollar a bottle. 

THE mischievous teachers of indiscriminate 
deep plowing, we are glad to say, have retired to 
seats,in the rear. Now there are few papers 
stupid enough to instruct their readers to turn 
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down their best: soil out of sight for the sake of 
getting the gravel and clay on top. Practical 
farmers never, of their own accord, would have 
committed such folly as that, but many were, 
unfortunately, influenced by the absurd advice 
of agricultural professors, who never held the 
the handles of a plow. The true theory is, keep 
the rich soil on top and make it as rich as ever 
you can. A farmer who follows that plan need 
never make an assignment nor attend a sheriff’s 
sale on his own farm. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 
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The Farm, 


High feeding of milch cows requires the 
cows to be renewed more frequently than when 
less is fed. 

Sow rye, a bushel or a bushel and a half to 
the acre, for winter pasture or soiling in the 
spring. The ground should be ri¢h. 

Premiums should be given at agricultural 
fairs to blacksmiths who would shoe a horse in 
the shortest time and in the best manner. 

Put up shoats for fattening now, and feed 
on soft corn until it becomes hard, then grind and 
let it slightly ferment in the swill barrel. Pigs 

more in one month now than in six weeks 
of stinging cold weather, on the same amount of 
food. 8. R..8. 

E. Zook, of Downingtown, Pa., says that 
seventy pounds of corn in the ears, (reckoned 
a half bushel of shelled corn,) will shrink in the 
erib during. a winter by drying, to 44 or 45 Ibs. 
of corn when shelled—about 25 per cent. This 
he has proved by experiment. 

Swamp muck.—Haul out now on the bank 
with @ cart or scraper as much as possible, add 
one bushel of unslacked lime to a cart-load, well 
mixed together, and let it be ten or twelve days, 
and spread it broadcast upon knolls and elevated 
places of your wheat ground, at the rate of ten 
or fifteen loads to the acre. It will pay better 
than commercial fertilizers. 

Any farmer in the State of New York who 
plants trees along the public highway is, accord- 
ing to law, paid by the township overseer of roads, 
for his services, at the rate of one dollat for four 
trees. There ought to be such a law in every 
State of the Union. 


Farmers should examine into the merits of 
Lynch’s hog scalder and feed boiler combined, 
advertised in the FARM JOURNAL, They will 
note also that Mr. Lynch is agent for the cele- 
brated Haliday Wind Mill. This mill is one of 
the best we know of, The advertiser will send 
descriptive circulars free to all applicants. 


4s a guard against smut in wheat, soak the 
seed over night in’a strong brine of salt, then 
drain and roll it in plaster before sowing. Four 
ounces ‘of ‘sulphate ‘of copper to one gallon of 
pickle for wheat. It gives vigor,and strength to 
the germ. It is better than salt where no fear 
of smut is entertained. 8S. BR. 8. 


f friend of ours in Bucks county, who keeps 
neither.a milk or butter dairy, finds considerable 
profit in ‘feeding steers for home butchers, He 
does not buy lean drove cattle, but-attends the 
drove-yard sales of fat beeves and picks up cheap 
lots at the close’ of thé markets. These are fed a 
few weeks and sdld, the owner obtaining a higher 
rate per pound and having increased the weight. 
His stables are kept filled all the time and his 
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bony steers through a half year’s feeding. 
Let 8... of our wide awake readers try that plan. 

Af any our readers—whether in the Mid- 
dle, ‘Western 0: Southern States—have a good 
variety of corn, we wij] thank them kindly to 
send =. specimen gramg by mail. Next winter 
and spring we intend to supply farmers with the 
best varieties of corn to be TIsund on the Conti- 
nent. We have the assurance of positive knowl- 
edge that many farmers can greatly inerease 
their yield of this great national staple by a 
better selection of varieties, and we desire to 
learn where the best seed can be found. Address 
Farmers’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 

The largest exporters ana manufacturers of 
wind-mills in this country, the Eclipse wind- 
mill Company, of Beloit, Wis., make large ship- 
ents to Cuba, South America, England, Russia, 
Germany, Spain, Australia, India, and many 
smaller countries. They recently made one ship- 
ment to a large English firm for some English 
colonies of fifty wind-mills occupying three full 
car loads, and a space on the ship of some 
6000 cubic feet. This is the largest single export 
shipment ever made from this country, of farm 
machinery. Their mills are of all sizes from the 
farm pumping mill up to large power mills for 
grinding purposes. Their New York office is at 
76 John street. 

The Lawn. 

The queen of the lawn trees is the maple. Of 
varieties the Sugar is the most beautiful, but all 
are beautiful. The Norway is a rapid grower, 
forming shade quickly ; so also the Silver. The 
latter, by a system of shortening the branches 
and main stem every year, is greatly improved 
in appearance, and becomes a really fine looking 
tree; left to itself it does not grow sufficiently 
dense. The Swamp maple, in the autumn, turns 
a brilliant red color, and then excels them all in 
beauty and picturesqueness, In planting allow 
plenty of room; twenty feet apart are not enough. 

It is not well to have a deep shade around 
the house. Keep the large trees at a suitable 
distance, and let in a little sunshine. Have some 
regard, also, to keeping an open view from the 
house to the highway, and from the highway to 
the house ; and by all means plant trees so that 
when they mature they will not be crowded. 

Meehan says the autumn tints of America 
are a joy of beauty to foreigners, and a continual 
surprise to our own people. They are so by their 
strong contrast ; the scarlet and the golden, the 
green and the white, the veined and the tinted, 
are all massed together, and the result is a pic- 
ture of indescribable beauty. 

The lilac takes the place in American lawns 
occupied by the Rhododendron in England. Let 
our readers stick to lilacs, and if the old bushes 
are getting decrepid, plant out some new ones 
this fall. A good dressing of manure should be 
occasionally applied, not only to lilacs, but all 
lawn shrubs. 

Do not abandon the floral treasures of the 
lawn upon the coming of the first frost. Cover 
those that are likely to be injured when frost is 
threatened, for there will be several weeks of 
pleasant weather in which to enjoy your pets 
after the earliest frosty nights. 

Vo person should set out lawn trees without 
understanding the effect of proper grouping, so 
as to produce pleasing contrasts and ony of 
coloring. This is to be acquired by patient study, 
aided by our best landscape painters. 

Most shrubs should be obtained in the fall, 
buried in the earth, root and branch, and trans- 
planted in the spring. This is better than fall 
planting. 





The leaves of the Virginia creeper change to 
a bright red in autumn and present a brilliant 
appearance. Plant out a few this fall to climb 
up a wall or a tree. ; 

The Truck Garden. 

Lettuce should be sown this month. 

The best season for planting rhubarb roots 
is now. The soi) cannot be too rich. 

Vever apply manure to the truck patch that 
contains seeds of weeds or grass. This is a very 
important consideration. 

Onton seed sown this month, and protected 
by a good covering of straw or hay the first time 


Bie gee woes, WIM make Mut buuch viivus 
for pulling in early spring. 

Gather grapes and place in a cool, dark, 
dry cellar for home use. They will keep into 
December. Keep the bloom intact, and do not 
bruise. If any packing is used, let it be of 
wheat bran. 

Al wide chisel attached toa long handle is 
& good implement for cutting off strawberry run- 
ners — better than a hoe. The chisel may be 
made from a piece of wagon spring or old scythe, 
A regular back-saver ! 

The Thwack raspberry is precisely similar 
to the Pearl. It is a slow grower, and needs 
high cultivation. Herstine is not hardy, though 
a splendid berry. The Gregg is the name of the 
famous new black-cap. It is said to be by far 
the largest black-cap ever introduced. We guess 
it is. 

Asparagus is forced by covering at this season 
with fourteen inches of stable manure, and at 
the first of December with a fresh layer of fer- 
menting horse manure, over which is thrown 
matting. By Christmas the asparagus is ready 
tocut. The Russians have adopted this plan and 
grow large quantities in the winter season. 

Currant cuttings should be taken off as soon 
the leaves drop and buried a foot below the soil, in 
a sandy or dry place, with earth mixed all through 
them, and left there until early spring, when they 
can be taken up and planted. Old bushes should 
be pruned as soon as the leaves fall, thinning the 
branches and shortening new growth one-third. 

Blackberries.— Dorchester is hardy; berry 
not so juicy and sprightly as others. Wilson’s 
is large and early, juicy and of rich flavor; not 
so hardy as the Kittatinny in northern latitudes. 
Lawton, vine a rank grower, prolific; berry 
turns black before it ripens; hence, like the Wil- 
son strawberry, is a good market berry. Snyder 
is hardy and productive, being very popular in 
the West, and apparently rising in public esti- 
mation. Major Freas praises it warmly. 

We may name Charles Downing, Triomph 
de Gand, Seth Boyden No, 30, Monarch of the 
West, Captain -Jack, Jucunda, Wilson’s, Ken- 
tucky and Nicanor as old, reliable varieties of 
strawberries. There may be a few others. Of 
the new and promising sorts that should be 
tested everywhere we name Sharpless, Continen- 
tal, Crescent and Forest Rose. Wonderful things 
are told of each of them, and some, at least, will 
certainly be added to the list of standard varieties. 


The Orchard. 

Thomas C. Hayward, of Hunterdon county, 
N.J., reports tothe State Board of Agriculture that 
in that county, peach trees are usually planted 
16x16 feet, the tops being cut in so as not to crowd. 
It requires about 150 trees per acre, and the cost 
is estimated at from ten to fifteen dollars. The 
ground is plowed and harrowed twice a year, the 
trees are grubbed around, and the tops carefully 
thinned. Lime is used, not over thirty bushels 
per acre, and if any other fertilizer is used it is 
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bone-dust. The trees when planted are one year 
from bud and come into bearing in three or four 
years. The duration of bearing is five to seven 
years, sometimes ten, sometimes three or four. A 
fair average of the crop is two baskets to a tree, 
netting fifty cents a basket. The aggregate value 
of the crop in the county is about $300,000... ~ 


Cutting away affected limbs has been con- 
sidered the proper thing to do to save pear trees 
from destruction when attacked by blight; but 
W.C. Barry, of Elwanger& Barry, says that the 
plan is an unsafe one. He is satisfied that the 
disease is in the sap of the tree, and that by eut- 
ting away 2 Jineh offaeted he it and aaing fram 
tree to tree the knife becomes a 
municating the disease, and that it is not safe to 
put an ordinary irresponsible hand at cutting 
away these diseased branches, lest by carelessness 
in not purifying the knife between trees he should 
make a bad matter worse. Here is an inference 
that by keeping the pruning knife clean no harm 
can come by cutting away dead branches; hence 
we shovid say, with Mr. Watson, of Delaware, 
“ eps; cut, cut.” 


“Six acres of my orchard are composed of a 
large red apple, called the Pelican.” (We think 
this is the Pennock apple of Penna.—Ed.) “This 
part realized me $400 per acre, while the other 
portion of my orchard—11 aecres—yielded $200 
per acre. I have a young orchard of 40 acres set 
part in the fall of 1866—I much prefer fall plant-. 
ing—and the balance in 1868. Red Astrachan, 
Orange and Codlin Pippins, Maiden’s Blush, 
Lowell and Gravenstein.” This is a statement 
made by Stacy P. Conover, of Monmouth Co., N. J. 


in apple tree was planted in a large hole 
eight feet across, which had been filled with soil 
in which fine manure had been thoroughly inter- 
mixed. When the roots of this tree had grown 
to reach the hard soil outside of the rich bed, the 
growth was checked, and an abundant fruitful- 
ness was the result. The tenth year from trans- 
planting, the tree yielded eight bushels of apples. 
Harry Price, of Bucks Co., has a young orchard 
set out on this plan, and the trees now present a 
splendid appearance. 

S. I. Baily, of Northern Delaware, would 
plant Red Astrachan, Blush, Townsend, White 
Doctor, Smokehouse, English Red Streak, Falla- 
water, Long Island and Roxbury Russet, Flat 
Pippin, Wine-sap, Smith’s Cider, White Seek-no- 
Further, Summer Pearmain, Primate, Early Lip- 
pincott and Early Harvest. He would plant most 
largely of the last seven named. Smith’s Cider 
and Wine-sap are the most reliable for winter use. 
We may say that Mr. Baily is a very careful and 
successful grower of apples. 

“There are, probably, one thousand varieties 
of Crab apples in the West, but nearly all of them 
are worthless, With our leading nurserymen 
Whitney’s No. 20 stands at the head of the list. 
The Transcendant would come next, in my 
opinion, if it were not subject to blight. I have 
the Orange and Telfer Sweet growing, but they 
have not yet fruited.” So writes 8. 8. Grubb, of 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, in answer to inquiries for 
the best crab apple. 

Major Freas names Doyenne d’ Ete, Giffard, 
Bloodgood, Tyson, Bartlett, Belle Lucrative, 
Seckel, Lawrence and Reading as a select list of 
standard Pears. He has dropped Buffum, Bous- 
sock and Feaster from his list. His twelve best 
apples are Blush, Baldwin, Smokehouse, Jefferis, 
Smith’s Cider, Spy, Fallawater, Cornell’s Fancy, 
Red Astrachan, Wagener, Porter, Gravenstein; 
the last named, as respects quality, the best apple 
grown. 





medium for com- | 





“These are Gravensteins,” said a fi - 
us the other day in Spring Garden market “* b¢ 
exhibited some firm, salable fruit, ‘>< “*Y "¢ 
a first-rate apple. The trees be» well, the fruit 
is good to cook, and sells mor readily than any 
other kind I have.” We *#ve frequently heard 
this variety praised a= believe, if it were more 
widely cultivated, % would become one of our 
most popt lar apples in this section. 

Fire«blight in pear trees was first observed 


in this country about sixty years ago. A writer 
in the Country Gentleman thinks its ravages are 


_ periodical and that we have just passed one of its 


that we shall now, for a time, be 
‘wtew thet Viach-haot In cherry 


trees no longer works injury, while it wasterribly 
destructive a few years ago. We speak for this 
section of the Union. 


“The kinds of apples that do best in this 


| neighborhood are Smith’s Cider, Baldwin, Falla- 
. water, Golden Russet, Maiden’s Blush, White 
' Doctor, Wine-sap, Townsend, and Red Astrachan. 
’ The Smokehouse is also a good apple. Our best 


pears are Bartlett, Seckel, Sheldon, Beurre de 


_ Boussock. The Concord is our best grape.”— 


JONATHAN MATHER, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Jonathan Smith, a very successful apple 
grower, of Bucks county, Pa., says that fruit for 


' keeping over winter should not be gathered until 


the weather is quite cold. Usually the apples 
continue to grow until quite late in the fall. He 
prefers not to pick until the leaves have fallen 
from the trees. 

The Wild-goose plum, it is said, begins to 
bear late in life, and then makes up for loss 
of time. This is the variety that was loudly 


* trumpeted a few years ago as being curculio proof, 


which probably it is not, and as a very prolific 
bearer, which no doubt it is, in some localities, 


Smith’s Cider.—-In planting apple trees see 
that this variety is in the list. It is a wonderful 
apple. The fruit, in bearing years, hangs in ropes 
upon the branches, bending them down until they 
touch the ground. There may be places where it 
does not do well, but it should be tried every where. 


Major Freas says that two-year-old fruit 
trees are more certain to grow, to assume a good 
form, and to become vigorous and long-lived 
than trees twice as old. It would be of no use 
to contradict the Major, even if we were disposed 
to, which we are not. 

Mahion Carver, of Bucks Co., Pa., as the 
best summer pears, names Bartlett, Clapp’s Fav- 
orite, Osmond’s Summer and Tyson; autumn, 
Buffum, L. Bon de Jersey, Seckel and Sheldon ; 
winter, Beurre de’Anjou, B. Clairgeau, Dana’s 
Hovey, and Lawrence. : 

It will be just as well to remember, in select- 
ing a site for an orchard this fall that a northern 
exposure is the best. Late frosts are less apt to 
to kill early buds! 

Suckers disfigure the trees, and this is just 
about the right time to remove them. A sharp 
hatchet, we suppose, is the proper tool to do the 
work with. 

“Plant four varieties of pears, viz.: Early 
Harvest, Rutter, Clapp’s Favorite, Lawrence, 
These are the best. W. J. PYLE. 

' West Chester, Pa. 

Frank Petitt says only large apples are pro- 
fitable for market, unless they ripen very early 
or are extra late keepers. 

Fali is the best time to manure the orchard. 
Spring manuring over stimulates the growth. 

Orange Pippin seems to be about the most 
popular fall apple in New Jersey. 





QUERIES. 





SUBSCRIBERS seeking information on any 
subject. relating to agriculture or horticulture 
are invited to make free inquiries under this 
head, 

Wuart is the best season to trim evergreen 
hedges?—G., Newtown Square, Pa. 

How to prepare the butts of fence posts to 
render them less liable todecay. F.L.COMEY. 

Decatur, Ill. 

WanTED to know the best way to harvest 
the ruta-baga crop by a 

DELAWARE Co. FARMER. 

Name adozen good varieties of shade trees 
for the Middle States, giving the characteristics 
of each.—B. F., Centerville, Del. 

THOMAS SHALLOROss is requested to tell 
, what he knows about building an ice-house. He 
built one last year, and knows all there is to be 
known on that subject.—Editor. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to naw which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 


any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 


AAAS 








500 BAGS PRIME NEW TIMOTHY SEED. 
Seed wheat of approved varieties. Winter Oats. 
C. B. ROGERS, 133 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


WEST JERSEY NURSERIES, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


GIBSON & BENNETT, 


1,000,000 EARLY PROLIFIC and RELIANCE RASP- 
BERRY PLANTS. 200,000 CINDERELLA and CON- 
TINENTAL STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Millions of other 
Plants, Trees, &c. New Descriptive Circular now ready. 





Peach and Pear Trees. 


A LARGE STOCK. Other trees and plants. New 
Price List FREE. EDWIN ALLEN, 

SS New Brunswick (Nu.series) N. J. ; 

LL PARTIES DESIRING TO PURCHASE OR SELL 
Farms should consult . ; 

G. R. KRESSLER, 105 8. Fifth St., Phila., Pa. 


who has a large number on hand for sale or exchange. 


FOR oe A LE 108 Acres, 41 acres, two 
e farms in Chester county,Pa. 
in Franklin township, three miles from West Grove. Both 
farms well watered and wooded; land, good buildings. 
This is one of the most desirable localities in the Middle 
States. Address JOHN K. STHELE, New London, Pa. 


OR SALE.—Fine Farm in Fairfax Co.,Va. 
within 10 miles of Washington and 5 of Alexandria ; 
of Mt. Vernon tract. Will sell 75, 80 or 160 acres. 
oung orchards of Apple, Peach and Pear in bearing—851 
trees. Land in good condition, part well timbered. Climate 
the best to be found, and healt’ ny fair buildings and good 
fences; midst of old settlement of Northern farmers; schools, 
churches. stores, shops convenient. Termas easy. A most 
excellent chance to secure a farm near one of the best mar- 
kets in the country. Address J.C. WAY, Hockesson, Del., 
or NATHANIEL WAY, Accotink P. 0.. Va. 


ARKANSAS. 


PEERLESS HOMES! VIRGIN SOIL! 


MODERATE CLIMATE! 

Over 1,000,000 acres of Good, Rich Agricultural Lands, 
Bottom and Up-lands, Timber Lands, Fruit Lands, S8tock- 
raising Lands 

LOW PRICES! EASY TERMS! 
Address THOMAS ESSEX, 
Land Commissioner, St. Louis, Iron Mountain and South- 
ern Railway. Little Bock, Ark. 














RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES!! 
A SURBE INVESTMENT !! 
Buy land of 
The Union Pacific Railroad Co’y. 
pd has 3,000,000 acres of the Best 


orld; for sale in NEBRASK A.at 


4 

Cheap fare from all principal points. 

Write for information. Sent free poke ry 
LEAVITT BUBNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. R. R. Co., 


Cor, th and Farnam Sts, Omaha, Neb. 
wa Refer to this advertisement. 
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_THE HOUSEHOLD. 





The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 


{Our grandmothers’ homes were lighted by 
tallow dips. Our revolutionary fathers, all the 
great men who have honorably figured in Ameri- 
can history, when little boys, were put to bed 
either in the dark or by the light of candles. No 
one should despise candles, but should regard 
them with feelings of veneration, and even of 
affection. We so regard them. Even now no 
home is perfect without them. The light they 
give forth, though not briliiant, is pure and con- 
stant, (use snuffers,) and those who dwell therein 
may be sure that there will be no explosion that 
will raise the roof off the house and burn up the 
family. But it is chiefly in honor of the peace- 
ful “light of other days,” that we have seta 
candle at the head of the Household Department, 
where we intend it shall remain, until we alter 
our present purpose, as a reminder to our readers 
of those good old times in which our forefathers 
lived.] 





HOME TOPICS, No. 18. 
BY FAITH. 

Some months back, I made an estimate of the 
probable cost of a summer outfit for “a farmer’s 
wife,” meaning to include, as I supposed every 
one would understand, any lady in good society 
living in the country. As October is usually the 
month for preparing winter attire, I will see if 
my estimate for it, taken with that of the spring, 
will not fall within or about the one hundred 
dollars, which I then stated was the limit of 
most ladies’ annual dress expenses. * 

First, however, I wish to say explicitly that I 
have no idea of laying down any rule as to what 
a lady should or should not wear. I stated that 
most ladies do not spend over one hundred dollars 
annually on dress; and my estimates are merely 
to show how they can and DO appear well on 
that sum ; the greater proportion do it on much 
less. 

The estimate of winter clothing must neces- 
sarily be very different from that of summer ; as 
thin and light material does not “ make over,” 
most people prefer to buy new, but inexpensive, 
material, every spring for best; though that 
which has seen a season’s use may answer for 
second best or common, thus lessening the cost 
for spring, which was fifty-one dollars. But 
heaviness and richness are the objects to be at- 
tained in winter, and an article is seldom bought 
for one season only; there is but one way to reach 
any idea of the annual cost for winter dressing, 
and that is to calculate the value of each article 


-and divide that by the number of years it will 


be worn. One winter dress each year is as much 
as most ladies care to purchase, and if of really 
good material it will last indefinitely, in some 
form. 

Every one likes to have, for extra occasions, 
a handsome black silk, and one which is really 
so may be had for $2.00 per yard; twenty yards 
will make and trim it, so the first cost of material 
will be $40.00; making up, lining and buttons 
will be $7.00 more. Now, if we allow five years 
as the limit for this dress to “ hold its own,” and 
many would make it do for ten or more, $9.40 
will be the annual cost for it, Next will come a 
heavy dress for very cold weather; a cloth, 
camel’s hair, or some similar material, most of 
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them coming double width, will cost one dollar ! 


per yard, and require not eight yards ; two dollars 
more for trimmings make the cost $10.00; and 
such a dress should last five years ; annual cost, 
of course, $2.00. An alpaca is almost a necessity ; 
one at 75 cents is good enough for three year’s 
wear ; it will require ten yards, as alpaca, though 
double width, is light goods, and will bear more 
trimming; $7.50 for material , $2.00 for trimmings, 
makes $9.50; divided by three, $3.17 ; many re- 
gard a cashmere as an essential, so we will count 
for twelve yards at 60 cents a yard, $7.20. I have 
been estimating the “trimmings” rather high, 
so will allow them one dollar in this case, making 
$8.20: dividing by four, for which number of years 
a cashmere will be good, gives $2.05 as annual cost. 
Two calicos, ten yards in each, at seven cents per 
yard, amounting to $1.40, will complete the list of 
dresses. A handsome Balmoral skirt, costing 
$3.00, will last certainly three years ; one dollar 
then a year, while a common one, at 62 cents, will 
last a year. Six yards of flannel, at 75 cents per 
yard, will make two skirts, which should last three 
years, at an annual cost of $1.50. Eight yards of 
Canton flannel will make two suits, at a cost of 
$2.00, which will last two years, adding one dollar 
to the annual expense ; while the knit underwear 
will probably add double that sum. Three pair 
of 80 cent stockings will last two years, at a cost 
of $1.20 per year; and one thick pair of shoes at 
$3.00, with rubbers at 62 cents, ought to be enough; 
the shoes bought in the spring will do for house 
wear. Half a dozen handkerchiefs, costing $1.50, 
and two pair of gloves, which should not cost 
over $2.25, will cover everything except the hat 
and cloak; the former can be bought ready 
trimmed for $5.00, or that sum’ will purchase 
enough very handsome material, from which the 
lady can evolve a hat to suit herself, to last two 
years. A cloak at $10.00 will last as long, mak- 
ing these two items $17.50. The whole amount 
is $40.21. 

Now add the $51.00 of the spring estimate and 
we have over eight dollars as a surplus from the 
one hundred. I have not counted furs, for a 
handsomeset, though costing a large sum,will last 
a life-time, and it would be difficult to make an 
annual estimate of their cost. I think I have 
proved, however, that a lady CAN dress, and 
dress well, on one hundred dollars a year. 





How to Start a Library. 
BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


‘Tall oaks from little acorns grow” ; if you 
want to start a library don’t think that you must 
have a thousand volumes to begin with. If your 
township library isto be a success locate it in 
the village that is nearest the geographical cen- 
tre, or that is nearest the heart of the reading 
community. Ifyou are going to start on a small 
seale put your library in the school-room and 
you will have no rent to pay; buy an-old book- 
case at auction, or get the village carpenter to 
make one at.a reasonable price, and be sure that 
it has a good lock and key; the teacher, if an 
earnest worker, will be glad to act as libarian 
for the sake of having free access to the library. 

Let your library be a stock company, shares 
at five dollars; as soon as you have ten subscribers, 
call a meeting of the stockholders and organize 
for work. Let each stockholder make out a list 
of a dozen books that he would like to read; 
appoint a committee of three to select from this 
list, and at once invest all the money that is left 
after paying for the book-case. The library can 
be open a half hour or hour after school closes, 
one or two days in the week. As soon as the 
community at large realizes that a library is ac- 








tually in operation, others will be ready to take 
stock and your acorn will begin to grow. The 
annual dues should not be less than one dollar, 
and while the library is small members should 
not take out more than one book at a time. 

Great care should be exercised in the selection 
of books; a work that is popular and readable 
is not necessarily trashy; and while it is very de- 
sirable to fill the shelves with the cream of litera- 
ture, it. is absolutely necessary to the success of 
the undertaking that the books should be such as 
a majority of the stockholders will read and enjoy. 
The fall of the year is the best time to engage in 
such an enterprise as this; let those readers of 
the FARM JOURNAL who have not access to a 
good library better themselves at once, and see if 
they can not provide their families with an abun- 
dance of good reading matter by the time the 
long winter evenings are here. 





Children’s Playthings. 
BY AUNT RUTH. 


A few months ago some one inquired, through 
the columns of the FARM JOURNAL, concerning 
suitable playthings for children. There is so 
much to be said upon this topic that it may be 
well to divide it, and consider first playthings 
that are suited for very young children; making 
suggestions as may be of use to families whose 
incomés are limited. 

' The best toys for the little ones are not neces- 
sary the most costly. There is nothing that the 
baby will like better than ‘the six bright balls 
which are the first gift of the Kindergarten ; 
make the foundation for your balls of any strips 
of rag that you can find, winding them tightly 
and evenly; buy a cent’s worth of each of the 
following colors in Germantown wool—red, blue, 
yellow, purple, green and orange, and cover your 
balls; by putting strings to these you can convert 
them into pendulums at pleasure, and a small 
pasteboard box containing.a few shot, placed in 
the middle as a foundation to wind upon, makes 
a good rattle; the bright hues please the baby’s 
eye and your little one will learn the alphabet of 
color without any apparent effect. A rabbit made 
of white cotton flannel with pink beads or buttons 
for the eyes, and mice made of grey flannel, will 
give pleasure for a long time and cost nothing 
but a few stitches; if mother has not time for both 
let her make the dress without tucks or ruffle and 
give the time to the playthings instead. Save all 


| the empty spools and let your little boy have them 


for building blocks; when your two-year-old can 
place seven of them, one above the other, he has 
practically learned a very useful lesson in natural 
philosophy. As soon as your child can walk of 
course he wants a wagon; if you cannot afford 
to buy one, papa can make one in an hour that 
he will like just as well. Take two large spools 
and saw off the ends and the wheels are finished ; 
a pair of axles can soon be whittled out with a 
jack-knife, and a cigar box or stout pasteboard 
box will serve for the body; fasten with a few 
small tacks, put in brads or pins for linch pins, 
attach a string to pull it by, and the coach is com- 
plete. A set of cubical alphabet blocks is excel- 
lent for building purposes, but if you have wood 
and tools a lot of brick-shaped blocks of home 
manufacture are better ; Virginia rails (sticks a 
quarter-inch thick and ten inches long) are good, 
but a lot of long, clean corn-cobs will make an 
excellent substitute, 





Eastlake furniture has no carving or mount- 
ing glued on; no mitred joints; the woods are 
not painted but varnished; chere is no concealed 
construction,nor purpose but that which is plainly 
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visitle; no veneering, round corners, nor curves 
weakening the grain of the wood. It hasa plain, 
neat, substantial appearance, and satisfies the 
taste of a cultivated person better than anything 
that has preceded it. While it remains a novelty 
it will be costly, but there is no reason it should 
be more expensive than less artistic furniture. 


Why the shoe pinches.—It pinches either 
because it is not the proper shape or 
proper size, or for both these reasons. 
Fig. 1 in the engraving represents a 
foot as nature designed it, while Fig. 2 
shows a foot that theshoe has pinched. 
Fig. 3 indicates the prope) 
shape for a shoe that en- 
closes a correct foot, while 
Fig. 4 pretty plainly shows 
how a vicious shoe—such 
as most of our readers wear 
—distorts a foot until it Fig.1. 
loses every semblance of beauty. The 
sole of every shoe should be nearly as 
wide as the ball of the foot when the 
weight of the body rests upon it, as 

Fig.2. shown in Fig. 3, and the heal should 
be low and broad; but ninety-nine shoemakers 
out of every hundred have not the faintest con- 
ception of these obvious facts; or if they have, 
the information is never imparted to their cus- 
tomers. The consequence is that few 
shoes are correctly made, and few 
wearers have comfortable feet. Were 
we to say that we never knew but 
one woman to wear shoes of adequate 
size, or who really knew what it is to 
enjoy perfect comfort in the pedal ex- 
tremities, the remark would be con- 
demned as extravagant, yet is not far 
from the truth. If the | 
shoe does not cause an- 
guish of the excruciating 
} kind, only torture of a Fig. 3 
slow and mild type, a lady will de- 
clare it to be perfectly comfortable. 
We are glad to know that a spirit of 
inquiry is abroad, among men at 
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least, on this subject, that there are 

J shoemakers who construct shoes on 
—/ correct principles, and wearers who 
Fig.4. have found out exactly “why the 


shoe pinches.” Women are slower to adopt re- 
forms, but there is hope even for them. 


Why cannot some farmer’s wives learn that 
it is barbarous to stuff their guests? Filling their 
tables with an over-abundance of food, including 
an immense varietyof tempting dishes, not only 
tempts the guest to eat too much, involving dis- 
comfort after the meal is over, but the repast is 
really not enjoyed as keenly as if there were fewer 
dishes and more plainness had been exercised in 
their preparation. Men and women differ from 
pigs, they do not depend solely upon delights 
derived from filling their stomachs with food, and 
yet some housekeepers seem not to be aware that 
such is a fact. If one wants her friends to enjoy 
their visits, don’t stuff them, Feast their souls 
more and their stomachs less. 


We Americans consume too much butter 
Mary Wager-Fisher says. Cream is much more 
wholesome. The very best families in France 
only serve butter at one meal. We think we have 
seen it stated that our butter costs more than our 
bread. If this be true there ought to be a change. 


If a man love his wife why does he not tell 
tell her so sometimes? There are plenty of men 
who read this paper who havn’t told their wives 
that for ten years. Suppose she knowsit No 





matter, she likes to haveitspoken, “’Twouldn’t 
cost much, and I kinder reckon a woman likes 
to hev a man talk that way sometimes. Seems to 
kinder ‘livin’ her up,’ ” as Mrs. Stowe expresses 
it in “ Poganuc People.” 

There is no such thing as love at first sight. 
There may be a liking at first sight, but love is 
a great tree, that cannot spring from the acorn in 
aday. Time is the soil in which it must grow, 
and the winds of heaven and the rays of the sun 
must feed it. 

man who permits the door-knob to be kicked 
around the floor, gates to remained unhinged and 
doors to sag, has no right to complain of poorly 
cooked provisions and badly ironed shirts. 

Here is a problem for the boys to solve: Ifa 
man spends ten cents a day for tobacco how much 
will he spend in twenty-five years, reckoning in- 
terest at six per cent.? 

mother writes that in infancy children 
tread on your toes, but in after life they go rough- 
shod over your heart. This is sad if true. 


How To Do Things. 


It is said that squashes make excellent griddle 
cakes, 

Our lady readers will please tell us how they 
“do things.” 

Kerosene lamps, that are daily trimmed, are 
not liable to explode. 

Lemons can be kept fresh for weeks in cold 
water changed frequently. 

Wax a hot iron and press both sides of an 
autumn leaf to preserve it. 

Do not overlook our suggestions of last month 
for canning tomatoes whole. 

Some of our readers may have forgotten that 
a chalk line drawn around preserves, sugar 
bowls, etc., will keep ants away. 

Oleine soap is greatly improved for washing 
by the addition of a little borax to the water—a 
tablespoonful toa boiler of water. Mrs. A. says so. 

Those who have plenty of fall apples should 
ean some of them, adding two quinces to every 
ten apples for flavor. The quinces greatly im- 
prove the sauce. 

Be sure to gather a lot of green, or partly 
ripened tomatoes, before the frost kills the vines. 
Placed in a cool, dry room they will gradually 
ripen up to Christmas. 

Soot from a carpet can be removed. Sprinkle 
the spot with salt and brush into the dust-pan 
with a stiff brush. Repeat this several times ; 
the soot will all come away. 

Common shoe blacking mixed with castor oil ; 
also, the best black ink mixed with the white of 
an egg, will give ladies’ fine shoes color and shine 
without rubbing off on their dresses. 

Gather lima beans before fully ripe for win- 
ter use. Shell immediately and spread out thin 
in a cool, dry, windy, but not sunny place. They 
are much better than if allowed to get fully ripe. 


Cut into halves plump, solid tomatoes ; place 
on a broiler, cut surface down over a brisk fire ; 
turn over in about ten minutes and put upon each 
half some salt, pepper and butter, and cook with 
the skin side down until done. An excellent dish. 


It ts better to have too many flat-irons than 
notenough. And it is a great deal better to have 
a tin cover made to confine the irons while heat- 
ing, than otherwise. Thus the room will not be 
uncomfortably heated and a great deal of fuel 
will be saved. ° 

Apples and rice.—Boil rice until almost 
done, pare and quarter good cooking apples—if 


large, slice them smaller; in a deep dish put a 
layer of apples, sprinkled well with sugar and a 
small piece of butter ; then a layer of rice and a 
few bread crumbs ; top over with apples, put in 
a little water, bake in the oven, eat with cream 
and sugar ; good hot or cold. 


Peel as many ripe tomatoes as required ; cut 
into slices and place in a pudding dish first, a 
layer of tomatoes, seasoned with butter, pepper 
and salt, then a thick layer of bread crumbs, also 
seasoned with butter, pepper and salt. Thus 
alternate the layers until the dish is nearly full, 
having tomatoes last; tover tightly, and bake 
one half hour or longer if the oven be not right. 


Eggs, at their wholesomest and best, are not 


hard boiled; indeed they are not boiled at all. - 


Put the eggs into boiling water and then remove 
from the hot part of the stove. In seven or eight 
minutes they will be beautifully cooked and the 
whites will not be tough and indigestible. A 
rhinéceros would doubtless prefer to have his 
eggs boiled hard; but the reader is not an r—s. 


The collars of coats become soiled very quickly 
from contact with the hair, but chloroform will 
clean them very well without any bad odor, 
Potato starch water, made by grating potatoes 
into @ little water and letting it settle, then pour- 
ing it off and rubbing it on with the sponge, will 
also take off the grease and spots. Ammonia in 
water, rubbed on with flannel or sponge will also 
answer the purpose. In all cases brush thoroughly 
in the first place. 


Jellied Chicken.—Cut up two chickens and 
boil in water, only enough to cover, until tender. 
Then remove skin and bones and season the 
liquor, of which there should be a little less than 
a quart, with butter, pepper, salt and the juice 
of a lemon, if liked. Dissolve one-fourth box of 
gelatine in a little warm water, and add with the 
chicken to the liquor ; boil up once and pour in- 
to a mold. This is very nice for tea or evening 
company, when cut into thin slices. A very 
sharp knife, however, must be used in cutting, 
or the slices will break into separate pieces. 


Hygienic Hints. 


Dyspepsia, a correspondent writes, can be 
cured by taking a swallow or two of vinegar after 
each meal. Wedonotthinkso. It may remedy 
some unpleasant sensations after taking an ex- 
cess of food, but will not cure dyspepsia. An 
avoidance of pork and grease, chicken, hard- 
boiled. eggs, doughnuts, pies, tarts, pastry, to- 
bacco, liquor, molasses, honey, pickles, cucum- 
bers, end all kinds of nuts, is requisite to a cure. 
Live on good bread, oat-meal, and cracked wheat 
mush, with cream and sugar, potatoes, tomatoes, 
and any other vegetable that does not specially 
disagree with the system, fruits of every descrip- 
tion, raw and cooked, fresh beef and mutton (not 
fried—use nothing that is fried,) soft boiled eggs, 


rice, ete. Let the meals be regular, eat nothing | 


between them, and retire from the table while 
everything is relished, But perform physical 
labor daily, sleep in a well ventilated room from 
seven to nine hours, and live up to the dictates 
of conscience in all things. If one is not cured 
in six months by this treatment, he had better 
send for an undertaker. Throw physic to the 
dogs in this disease. 

For tén years the writer has been acquainted 
with the marvelous effects of a wet bandage ap- 
plicd to the abdomen of children in case of 
sickness, nor does it much matter what the ail- 
ment is. Weta towel with tepid water—it may 
extend entirely around the body—and cover with 


a dry towel; apply at bed-time. Having applied’ 
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this hundreds of times we never knew it to fail 
producing excellent results, unless in case of 
fevers, when we would not recommend it. It is 
no less efficacious in treating diseases of adults. 
It is perfectly safe; at least we have found it so. 
Vearly all human eyes are astigmatic, more 
or less. If the astigmatism is not pronounced 
the vision is not impaired to any extent; but if 
the affection is severe the eye should be rectified 
by wearing glasses. The reader will please look 
at the parallel lines in the accompanying illus- 
. tration,holding 


emmemnsememnaE oe: page direct- 
omens [vy before him. 
mmm? The probability 
esis that either 


thee upright or 


es horizontal lines 
will be seen with the greater distinctness. This 
may be proven by turning the paper half way 
round, reversing the direction of the lines. If it 
be true that the direction ofthe lines determines the 
clearness with which they may be seen, then the 
reader has one or two astigmatic eyes, and it de- 
pends upon the extent of the astigmatism whether 
he requires the use of glasses. This optic trouble 
generally accompanies near or far sightedness. 

Clean the outer ear but never the inner one. 
The wax forms in the ear for a good purpose ; 
donot remove it. Keep pins and corners of towels 
out of children’s ears. 

Vose-bleed may be stopped by pressing upon 
the artery that passes along the under side of the 
right jaw. You can find the artery by its 
beating. 

Persons with weak optics should obtain Dr. 
Angell’s new work on “ How to Take Care of 
Our Eyes,” and read it carefully. 

Will washing the face with buttermilk remove 
freckles therefrom? Somebody says it will. 


Floral Notes. 
Slips of smilax should be started at or ‘e. 


Pots should be well soaked befor placing 
plants in them. 
Autumn is the best time to pla Pony 


Hollyhock, Phlox, Day Lily, Dicentra, and other 
perennials. 

Plant violets in October, in rich soil, for 
spring bloom. Cover with glass in freezing 
weather. No effort will be better repaid. 

Oxalis.—The window garden is not complete 
without two or three pots of oxalis. Plant five 
or six bulbs in a pot during this month. Versi- 
color and Lutea will give satisfaction. They are 
easily cared for and bloom elegantly, profusely 
and constantly. 

Plant bulbs now, in flower beds aut of doors 
or in pots for winter blooming in the house, In 
order that all may obtain at least a few bulbs at 
a reasonable price, we will send by mail, postage 
paid, to any post-office in the United States three 
double Hyacinths (one each red, blue and white, ) 
and six single tulips, mixed colors, all for $1.00. 
Any one who orders these bulbs, which are first 
quality, and offered at the regular price at the 
stores, will get the FARM JOURNAL one year. 
The fifteen thousand lady readers of the Farm 
JOURNAL should, every one of them, seeure these 
beautiful flowers. 

Seeds of many annuals, such as Clarkia, Cal- 
liopsis, Candytuft, Mignonette, Larkspur, etc., 
may still besown this month. Pansiesalso bloom 
more abundantly, and give handsomer spring 
flowers, if sown now. Take care not to cover 
the beds too heavily on the approach of cold 
weather; straw kept in place hy a few boughs 








or brush answers better than anything which re- 
tains the wet. Hardy bulbs are best planted this 
month—Hyacinth, Tulip, Crocus, Narcissus, Jon- 


+ quil, Snow-drop, and nearly all the lily family. 


They will bloom in any good garden soil, but to 
obtain the best results, plant in soil that is well 
drained and enriched by thoroughly decayed ma- 
nure. Before winter sets in, cover with leaves, 
straw, or coarse litter, held in place by a few 
sticks, or brush. Before the frosts are too heavy, 
take up and dry Canna, Caladium, Dahlia, Tig- 
ridia, Gladiolus, and Tuberose bulbs. If the 
weather should be cold, bring in Oleander, and 
other hard-wooded plants. Commence to water 
Callas for winter flowering freely. If you want 
to have the pretty little white Roman Hyacinth 
in bloom at Christmas, plant not later than the 
middle of October. As the bulbsare much smaller 
than the common Hyacinth, put three or four in 
one pot. Each bulb will send up two, perhaps 
three, small spikes of bloom. The bells are 
smaller and not so numerous as those of the 
other kinds, but they are of the purest white, and 
very pretty. Divide large Pony roots and reset 
any time before frost, planting again as soon as 
taken up. Plant Auratum Lily in poor soil, with 
lenty of sand, and six or eight inches in depth. 
ender roses of the Tea and Bourbon families 
should be taken up, cut back and potted for late 
winter blooming. A good way to take up Ger- 
aniums, Verbenas, etc., that are wanted for 
winter blooming is to loosen the earth with a 
trowel on one side of the plant, cutting down to 
the end of the roots; then after a few days loosen 
the other side in the same manner, and after the 
lapse of another few days, take up and pot. Most 
plants taken up in this way, will show no signs 
of removal. Do not put your plants in too warm 
a situation when you first bring them in, and 
keep as long as you can in a room without fire. 
Upper Dublin, Pa. Mrs. W. J. T. 
Modes and Manners. 


The popularity of debege has continued so long 
that it may now be called one of the standard 
materials, Most of them are now twilled, plain 
ones not being in demand. Combined with silk 
and cashmere of some devided hue, they are fav- 
orite dresses for children. 
* GOOD manners scarcely require the use of a 
fork to convey food tothe mouth. This instrument 
may be the best for the purpose, but those accus- 
tomed to the use of the knife, as most elderly 
people are, must not be thought impolite if they 
cling to the old way. 
Bad spelling is really but little worse than 
incorrect punctuation in letter writing. Every 
intelligent person should learn the few simple 
rules of punctuation and apply the knowledge 
whenever a letter is written. 
COMBINATION suits will be as fashionable as 
heretofore. Old dresses will be made over and 
eked out with other material with perfect safety. 
Indeed, a dress wholly of one fabric will be the 
exception. 
THERE will be no one style of ladies’ dresses— 
princesses, polonaises and overskirts, long dresses 
and short suits, basques and jackets, belted 
blouses and yokes—all will be worn. 
- ‘SIMPLE and cheap goods should be made up 

lainly and not be overloaded with trimmings. 
fe is in the simplicity of such dresses that their 
style consists. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED coats will be worn, fas- 
tened by three or six buttons and open at the 
neck and waist to display the vest of contrasting 
material. 

Ir children need reproof in the presence of 
strangers, it should be administered mildly. In 
fact it should always be so administered. 

THE lady should bow first to the gentleman ; 
but when both are well acquainted they wave 
ceremony and bow simultaneously. 

ORNAMENTAL combs are still fashionable ; 
those of jet black are very stylish and inex- 
pensive. 

MOIRE ANTIQUE is to be revived, both for 

and as a dress trimming. 

Glasses were not invented as ornaments, and 
to give wearer a “‘ stylish look.” 

THE new color in dress material is deep dark 
garnet called “ Thiers’ red.” 





GARNET beads are among the new trimmings 
for bonnets and for dresses. 

Never hesitate to apologize for an offence if 
you have committed one. 

IN beginning a letter punctuate thus: Mr. 
John Smith, Dear Sir :— 

THE gentleman always precedes the lady up- 
stairs. 

THE cutaway coat will be among the favorite 
styles. 
PLAIDS will still be popular. 


Wanted to Know. 

A SURE remedy for warts. 

WHAT causes the water in custards? 

SomE harmless remedy to remove moth patches 
from the face. 

Wuart will restore furniture that has been 
rubbed or scratched. 

Wuat is to be done when :—the bees swarm 
and there are no men about; one’s nose bleeds 
and cannot be sopped : child gets saw-dust in 
its eyes ; youns lady sits in a draught and comes 
home with a sore throat ; and what Is to be done 
when the Irish girl sprains her ankle ? 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OMMERCIAL COLLEGE.—A SCHOLARSHIP (860) 
leading Philadelphia College for sale at a reduction, 
Apply to “JAY,” office FARM JOURNAL, 
914 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


ULL BOYS WAKED UP and set agoing. 
NO EXPENSIVE CLAP-TRAPS. Thorough work 
and moderate cha 
BENJAMIN MASON’S School for Boys, Yonkers, N. Y. 
OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
NORRISTOWN, PENNA.., 
Will commence its sixty-first semi-annual session Sept. 10. 
For circulars, address J.GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 











, MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Port Chester. N. Y. 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A. M., Principal. 
Limited to 25. Terms moderate. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 9, 1878, and 
continue till June, 1879. is Medical School was one of 
the first in thecountry to require reliminary examinations 
and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To secure still 
more thorough results, an optional FOUR YEAR’s couRsE is 
established by which the graduate attainsan additional de- 
gree in ne, as evidence of study. Address 

I, T. TALBOT, M. D., DeEax, 
whe _ 6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 

For young persons of both sexes, will reopen on Wed- 
nesday, September 4th. Near the Blue Ridge, the situation 
is beautiful and healthy. Young men are predared by care- 
ful and thorough instruction for college or for business; 
and advanced studies are offered to young ladies, The gov- 
ernment is mild, but efficient. The building is supplied 
with pure water and heated by steam. Terms moderate. 

H, D. GREGORY, A. M., Ph.D., 


BLaIRsTOwN, N. J. ie Principal. _ 
ENNSYLVANIA MIIATARY ACADEMY, 
Chester, Pa. 
Opens September 11th. Thorough instruction in Civil En- 
gineering, the Classics, and English. For circulars apply to 
__COL, THEODORE HY ATT, President. 
C a GARETT: 
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uccessor to GARRETT BROS., 
Artist in Photography. 
No. 828 ARCH STREET, PHILA., PA. 
E Ma HEAps 4 SPECIALTY. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


XHIBITION OF SPECIMENS AT EXHIBITION 

Building. Teeth, $1 to $59; Sets, $5, 96, $8, $10, War- 

ted and beyond competition. DR. CHAS. A. WHITE, 
2235 North Tenth Street, formesly Avzch. 


“HOW TOBE AGENTS, WANTED. 


YOUR owt and orton: Yor Gannon 





Men, Farmers, Mechanics, 
pPro-erty Owners, Tenants, 
everybody, every business. Saves many times cost. Sell- 
ing Send for circular and terms. 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 
S18 Arch St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


HO basket, Rosente, etc CARDS ‘one 1 Oc. 
Name tr neatly printed on all, Star Print. Co,, Northford, Ct, 


9 Chromo Cards (perfect. beauties) with name, 
: 10c, Outfit, 10c. Turner Card Co., Ashland, Mass. 








60 Mixed Cards, with name, 0c. Club of 13 for 
qi. F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass, 


7HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN You 
can be cured b’ wearing one of R. LEIGH’s ELEC- 
TRO-GALVANIC TRUSSES 


Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
Supporters and all kinds of Trusses. 


Lady Attendant. 
12 N. Ninth St, (Above Market), Phila. 
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Unper this head we shall briefly sum up the 
facts and experiences of farmers that come to 
light at the meetings of the various Farmers’ 
Clubs and agricultural societies. We fortunately 
have not room for full reports of such meetings, 
which are usually so full of contradictions that 
they are not only worthless but so positively con- 
fusing and distracting to the mind of the reader, 
that his reason is often in danger of overthrow. 
If we see a good thing, that we shall print, and 
suppress, for the time being, the member who 
says it is not a good thing. With this under- 
standing we proceed. 

SoLEBURY, PENNA. 

One of the meetings adjourned to W. W. Pax- 
son’s barn, where a two-horse tread power was in 
operation shelling corn and grinding it in How- 
land’s mill. It was tried on corn and oats and 
corn alone, both of which were converted into 
very satisfactory feed. It ground half a bushel 
of corn meal in about ten minutes; for oats and 
corn it took longer. The owner had been grind- 
ing cement with it, which he thougnt accounted 


‘for its working slowly. 


Eastburn Reeder said that Prof. Arnold, one 
of the best authorities on dairy matters in the 
country, recommended feeding apples to milch 
cows, J.S8. Williams knew of an instance where 
they had been fed during the winter at the rate 
of a half bushel a day to each cow to great advan- 
tave, increasing both the quantity and quality of 
the butter. Warren Paxson had known of cows 
eating pomace from a cider mill daily through 
the fall, which had inereased the quantity of milk 
and butter. Judge Holcomb thought they were 
good to fatten hogs and colts. 

Eastburn Reeder said that he gave his cows a 
rack full of hay before turning out to pasture in 
the morning; he thought it would prevent any 
bad effects from their eating clover. 


EASTERN (PA.) EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

At the July meeting the subject of whitewash- 
ing trees was discussed. It was considered that 
the benefit accruing therefrom consists in the fact 
that it serves to remove the old hardened bark, 
a tender young coat taking its place, which ex- 
pands with the growth of the tree, and does not 
burst from the effects of the frost. The white- 
wash should be applied thin and-with a mixture 
of alkaline substances. 

Marcellus Cook thought that the lightness of 
the oats crop was due to the rust and mildew of 
the leaves, rather than to the drought. 

John I, Carter, of the Experimental Farm, had 
tried harrowing wheat in the spring, but found 
no inerease of yield. 

It. was generally conceded that the. Veg sure 
way of removing bad air from wells is to pump 
it out with an air pump. 

The superintendent of the Farm made a report 
on‘his experiments with wheat and oats for the 
season of 1878. Wheat was sowed September 28th, 
at the rate of two bushels per acre. He plowed 
shallow. Fultz yielded 32.09 bushels per acre ; 
Clawsun, 32; Eureka, 32.48; Golddust, 31.24; 
White Chaff Mediterranean, 28.44. Of straw the 
yield of Clawson was nearly 500 Ibs. more than 
Fultz, and of Mediterranean 150 Ibs. more than 
Clawson, The Fultz is about one week earlier 
than the Clawson and stands up better. The 





Mediterranean neither yields nor stands up well. 
The Golddust has a nice, white plump grain, and 
the stiffest straw he ever saw growing. Arnold’s 
Victor, from Canada, a white, smooth wheat, 
blighted badly and proved worthless. Colorado 
wheat from C, B. Rogers, Philadelphia, was not 
a success, but the Nevada rye, from the same 
party, had good heads of long, light-colored grain, 
almost transparent. It is worthy of further trial. 
Of several fertilizers used at the rate of $8.00 to 
to the acre none increased the yield of wheat 
over four bushels per acre. The kinds used 
were A. A. nitrogen, Stockbridge wheat formula, 
Challenge R. P., and Popplein’s Silicated Super- 
phosphate. 

Oats was sowed on March 28th and harrowed 
in. Lyell, a dark oats, yielded 64 bus. per acre, 
the straw weighing 2400 lbs.; Andres King, 603 
bus. and 5188 Ibs. of straw; Irish Oats 47% bus. 
and 4160 Ibs. straw; White Schenen, 48} bus. 
and 4304 lbs. of straw. White Dutch, Waterloo 
and Canadian were much inferior. The Lyell 
came from Richmond, Va. It is bearded, with 
short, stiff straw. It was sowed several days after 
the others and ripened at least a week earlier. 


FARMERS’ MARKET, PHILADELPHIA. 


A. B. Groff, of Lancaster county, Pa., said that 
shallow sowed wheat grew much more rapidly 
and with much better results than that planted 
over three inches under ground. It was the gen- 
eral opinion of those present that the Clawson, 
Fultz and Mediterranean varieties of wheat are 
the most profitable to raise. 

A resolution in opposition to the Experimental 
Farm was unanimously voted down after debate. 
Marcellus Cook, of London Grove, Pa., spoke in 
favor of the farm, saying that it is of decided ad- 
vantage to all who avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to visit and watch the experiments. Those 
who had favored the resolution didn’t seem to 
have backbone enough to vote for it. Perhaps 
they were convinced of the error into which they 
had fallen ! 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


In an essay Robert Ivins said that in the appli- 
cation of stable manure we have confidence that 
its effects will be in proportion to the quantity 
and quality used; while fertilizers have often 
disappointed our expectations and their effects 
were scarcely apparent. He is satisfied, how- 
ever, that, for ordinary crops, stable manure at 
$3.50 per ton, at a near railroad station will not 
pay the farmer; because its cost is too great, and 
there are substitutes which will generally answer 
the purposes at much less and labor. 

Isaac Eyre, in answer to the question, “in 
these times of low prices is there any special crop 
or branch of farming that we could turn our at- 
tention to with increased profit?” said that early 
spring lambs, ‘as well as early chickens, are 
always in dewand, and the market is seldom 
glutted with them. The tastes of the people are 
changing. Mutton and lamb are taking the 
place of pork and cabbage; fruit is taking the 
place of the coarser meats; vegetables generally 
are assuming;.their proper place in the culinary 
department, and we may reasonably assume that 
as civilization advances those tastes that accom- 
pany that higher state will increase in like pro- 
portion. Hence a wise forethought will prompt 
us to anticipate this sure and increasing demand. 
Let us now be willing (in a measure) to abandon 
the beaten track of our fathers,and plant orchards, 
set out berries, clear out swamps, and plant water 
cresses and eranberries, and instead of the ex- 
tended corn fields, plant potatoes, beets and other 


Bucks Country, PA., 





vegetables in increased quantities. Sow corn for 
summer and fall soiling, in order to keep up the 
supply of milk and butter, which is sure to meet 
a ready demand in the neighboring cities. And 
above all let us circumscribe our imaginary wants, 
so we may be able to pay our debts without using 
the funds of others for that purpose. 

Isaac has a way of hitting the nail on the head 
that we like. We think his advice will apply to 
farmers everywhere in this country. 

The society considered the proper time to sow 
wheat, and members mostly agreed that Septem- 
ber 20th was as near the right date as any. 

John K. Scarborough thinks it pays to harvest 
clover seed rather than have it brought from a 
distance. Thus one is sure of having a pure ar- 
ticle. It was suggested by members that the 
growing scarcity of bumble-bees had the effect of 
rendering the seed impertect; and that it was 
stated as a fact that our bees are being taken to 
other countries to fertilize foreign clover blossoms. 
Now, if this last be true, it is a grand outrage on 
our boys, as well as a loss to our farmers. Un- 
principled foreigners have not only sent us the 
plundering sparrow, but are now stealing our 
bumble-bees. For shame! 








APU RATISRMEN TS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that * ey saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 


‘Home-Made Beran, 


BEST AND CHEAPEST! 


VERY farmer is interested portion as — ave our cir- 
fur nished free) a It treats 
v whole subject of HOME-MADE 4 [ANURES, 
Slaw ee es and instructs how to mix them 
atten Ant cae wing Seal bine may SAVE ONE- 
THIRD THEIR ORDINAR We manufacture and 
offer at lowest prices, consistent with good quality : 
PURE GROUND BONES SULPHATE OF POTASH, 
TE ROCK, MURIA ASH 








BONE SULPHATE OF SODA, 
OIL OF VITROL, UL. OF MAGNESIA, 
MURIATIC ACID, NITRATE OF SODA, 


LAND PLASTER, SUL. UF AMMONIA, 
> Write for circular and prices. 
HARRISON BROTHERS & CO., 
GRAY’S FERRY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
(Established 1793.] Philadelphia, Pa. 
This Fertilizer is 


entirely reliable. It 





will pay a handsome 
return. It frequently 
doubles the yteld of 
Crops when properly 
] applied. 


For circulars and price adress 


WILMINGTON, O&L. | 


Grad Walton, Whann &Co, 


\ 1G9 


Wilmington, Del, 


SADDLE AND HARNESS GALLS. 


I make a preparation to apply to raw sores, which heals 
them up whil le the animals ~ a. wrwanrt Never fails. 
Pri r kage, free by m: S- 
Tee ee ’s. RUFUS MASON, 
_Purpie Cane, Dodge Co., Neb. _ 








GREGG & BOWE, 


Manufacturers of Fine, 
Light and 


nw ID Heavy Carriages, 


REPOSITORY, 





N.E. cor. Twelfth and 
Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 
_ Finest Physician Cintinpes a specialty. 


9 54 les of Cards, 10e., or 10 Chromo Cards, 
with name; Outfit.i0c, J. B. HURSTED Nassou,¥ v7 
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Blankets sold at Auction. 


season begins we wil 


We have the entire lot of 


No such yalue in Blankets has ever been seen. 


We sell them now at 
rices a little over one- 
alf last year’s prices. 


AN UNCOMMON? | 
AN UNCOMMON: | 


GOOD 12-4 BLANKET, 
GOOD 12-4 BLANKET, 


$2.65. 
$2.65. 


i After the present stock, 

prices must advance so 
that early purchasers will 
have the best. 





In the Linen Stock we 
have imported 


58 CASES 
58 CASES 


LINEN SPECIALTIES. 
LINEN SPECIALTIES. 
LINEN SPECIALTIES. 


And we have daily arriving 


NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
STAIR LINENS, CRUM LINENS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 





——_ 0 —-- 


FROM AUCTION: 


SLIGHTLY DAMAGED,  - 


_ ||. OUR NEW STOCK WILL 
ASTONISH EVERY ONE, 




















JOHN WANAMAKER, 
HOUSEKEEPER’S SALE AT GRAND DEPOT! 


LARGE SIZE NAPKINS FROM 75 CTS. PER DOZEN. 


It is generally known that there has been immense quantities of 
ALL LINEN HUCK TOWELS FROM 84 CENTS PER DOZEN, 


We have bought a large lot through some 
parties who loaded a with the stocks, and before the business of the 


DISTRIBUTE A PORTION OF THE LOT AT A MERE COM- 
MISSION OVER THE COST, 


11-4 GOLD MEDALS WEIGHING 7 LBS. 
11-4 GOLD MEDALS WEIGHING 7 LBS. 
11-4 GOLD MEDALS WEIGHING 7 LBS. 


These are pure wool, properly shrunk, easy to wash, price $5.50. 


WE HAVE 37 FULL CASES BLANKETS, 
WE HAVE 37 FULL CASES BLANKETS. 





TABLE-CLOTHS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Also the entire stock of a celebrated manufacturer of Fine Damasks, 


} HEAVY DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE LINEN $1.00 PER YARD. 
HEAVY DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE LINEN $1.00 PER YARD. 


20 PIECES GERMAN TURKEY RED TABLE LINEN, 


DH DEPOT. 





This season’s importation of 


EXHIBITION STYLES, 
EXHIBITION STYLES, 


LACE CURTAINS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 





SHEETINGS, 
ETC. 


FINE SILK DAMASK, 
FINE SILK. DAMASK, 





- 65 Cts per Yard. 


Melt beper 


GRAIND DEPFoTr, 


13™ STREET, PHILA. 


ENGLISH MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
ENGLISH MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
ENGLISH MARSEILLES QUILTS, 


COLORED AND ALL WHITE 
COLORED AND ALL WHITE 
COLORED AND ALL WHITE 


Carefully selected in Switz- 
erland and Saxony. 
ELEGANT DESIGNS 

ELEGANT DESIGNS | 


and marked 


AT LOW PRICES. | 
AT LOW PRICES, 
Direct from Nottingham | 


LACE CURTAINS 
LACE CURTALNS 


our own confined designs 


at low prices. 





ONE CASE 
ONE CASE 


CURTAIN LAPPETS 
CURTAIN LAPPETS 


AT 124 CTS. PER YARD 
AT 124 CTS. PER YARD 


NOVELTIES IN JUTE CURTAINS, 
NOVELTIES IN JUTE CURTAINS, 


BOBBINET REAL LACE MOSQUITO CANOPLES, 
BOBBINET REAL LACE MOSQUITO. CANOPIES, 
BOBBINET REAL LACE MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 


AT $2.65 EACH ; WORTH $5.00 EACH. 
AT $2.65 EACH; WORTH $5.00 EACH. 


BOBBINET REAL LACE MOSQUITO CANOPIES $3.25 EACH, 
MOSQUITO BAR LACE CONOPIES $2.00 EACH. 


ja LARGE SIZE AND READY TO PUT UP.-Gy 


We are Getting in New Goods Every Day at Every Counter. 


13 ™ STREET, 
PHILA. } 
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ODD MENTION. 


Sor agaoe WE a o be ) 

~FARM wagons: write to E. ius Gn gadinne 

—BARGAINS in Thoroughbred stock offering at Clifton 
Farms. 

~—THOS. M. HARVEY & SON sell genuine stock and 
no other kind. 

~—THE Rural New Yorker is getting steam up. It is a 
mighty good paper now. 

—SIXTY to eighty pounds good butter wanted every 
week. Read the advertisement. 

~—A TRIP to the Switchback, or Watkin’s Glen, or Ni- 
agara Falls, this autumn, how nice! Let’s go! 

—SECRETARY EDGE informs us that all the copies 
printed of the State Agricultural Report have been sent 
out, so that no further applications for them can be enter- 
tained. 

—DELAWARE county (Pa.) is to have an Agricultural 
Exhibition this fall. The new organization having the 
matter in charge has elected Ellwood Harvey, M.D., Pre- 
sident. This is a step in the right direction. 

—A $2.00 LIBRARY.—For two dollars we will send by 
mail, prepaid, John Halifax, East Lynne, Jane Eyre, 
Felix Holt, Weman’s Kingdom, David Copperfield, Pick- 
wick Papers, A Brave Lady, The Dead Secret, Middle- 
march, A Woman Hater, Daniel Deronda, and the Farm 
Journal one year. A whole winter’s reading,we should say. 
Paper covers, clear print. 

—HOUSEKEEPERS should read Wanamaker’s card on 
the fifteenth page. and may as well remember at this sea- 
son that by sending to the Grand Depot by mail for pat- 
terns of new styles of goods such will be sent free of ex- 
pense. Itis perfectly feasible for our lady readers to stay 
at home and shop in this manner. It is almost as good as 
going to the city, and far less expensive. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they sew it in the FARM JOURNAL. 








lig = OF ew mtg Sg heey 


ANTED. 
BS Eyes he a 





bau? 
H. L. SNYD 
m Sura High Pa. 
Ne. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO,.— 
Direct from the Government Stores and superior to 


offered for sale on this market for 
AE PRICES TO SUIT THE 
C. B. ROGERS, 1 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SNYDER 
BLACKBERRY. 


Perfectly hardy, yields 200 
for 10 years re past We We nnd a for or sale S000 la Dlants. iso 


for for Price ist an ire ane circula A UGUNES INE vy con 
NERAL NURSERYMEN, Normal, iil. 


3. 7 95. ‘00 CRESCENT STRAWBERRY, 


Bite 12 for 100 for 
000 fo: r $8. Address RA STOK ES, Bert lin, N Nae 


STRAWBERRIES. — 


Six Sushen, Best, Most Hard 

Produ Pia 1s FALL and SAVE A 

onear AMERICAN, MoNARcH. ESSEX, CUMB. TRI. 

UMP et yet very large, new, firm, sw 

excelleat cunt ae should be in every “y= 
IONEER: CAPT. JACK and others. 

Bead fe for WH. PARRY, 

ess meson, New Jersey. 


Choice Trees, Plants and Flowers 


y own 
All letters of eas PRI came answered and 
sent when w iw. 
postpaid. DILLWYN DARLINGTON 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Penna, 


PAOLI NURSERIES. 


PPLE, PEAR, PEACH, CHERRY, APRICOT, NEC- 
TARINE, ORANGE, UINCE, and other fruit it trees; 
Currants, Gooseberries. berries, &c. Norway, Sugar, 
and Silver — 10 10 to 12 feet.. — Roses, prices. 


Write for wha 
mat ae Mal vain. Chester Co., Pa. 
E. & O. WARD, 


—Prodace Commission Merchants, — 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
ational Bank, New kW? 


ley designed for shoul 
cad coming Baling ss 1845.) 




















Halliday Wii Ml 


ogee ered # Peeve, Tis.) 


The vee is prepared to 
estimate and erect any size Mill 
for raising water and Milling 

. Water Tanks, Terra 

Cotta and Galvanized Pipe, Bath 
Tubs furnished, and all kinds of 
————-— plumbing done in the best man- 

ner and at prices to suit the times, 
PETER Lycn, Mt. Holly, N. Jd 








CABBAGE SEED, "unEax> 
“RORY JERSEY, FARLY WAKETIELD, 


“NEWARK” a LY FLAT T butcH 
“EXCELSIOR” LARGE FLAT DUTCH, a 
“PERFECTION” DRUMHEAD savory. 
Grown from h fully selected 
warranted ~class | be ery particular. For sale t io 
dealers at very reasonal)’ Price circulars 
Address FR mancts "BRILL. Seed-Grower. 
Mattituck, mg Island, N. ¥. 


HYACINTHS, les PS, 


CROCUS, LILIES, and all 
other bulbs for fall planting ; also 
Bulb glasses, fancy Flower-pots, 
Fern-cases, Wardian cases, &c. 
WINTER FLOWERING 
PLANTS in great variety and 
in good condition. 

The largest and finest assort- 
ment in the country. Prices mod- 
erate. ne catalogue now 
ready and mailed to all appticants. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 CHESTNUT STREET, 
_ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
We Build d the Saye oe 


WIND-MILL 7a WORLD. 


For farm Pg ree drai 
mping, ir m, dra’ inage, 
nding, -—_ ml power areeen, from 1 to 30 


power, Circulars 
ECLIPSE WIND MILL Co., 


tin,” it Beloit, Wis. ney 


he FEARLESS 



















Threshing Machine proved itsel 
the “Best at Centennial Trial,’’ and was 
the only ine awarded a 


AND CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, 
orse Power and Thresher s and aoe "at the 


Sercemaie’ Exhibition, as shown Report, 
which says: “ For special ferturesin he Power to secure 
htrunning andminimum friction, For the ingenious 
of the Straw Shakers, one “insure the oper 
agitation to —— TA RDER R io: 


INA 
—— address -. pieskill, Schoharie County, 


Bay Improved Farm Tools. 


THE ADVANCE JR. CHILLED PLOWS 
ARE THESLATEST AND BEST. 
The Ladow Wheel Marrow puts in wheat thor- 
y in | ay grouid, iurpro Plows, Harrows, 





See cae Pepe a nets eat Sea. 
ves, who. a re 
circulars. Pe emg. L. ALLEN & CO 
229 Market street, Philadelphia. 


Send for 





The Peerless Thresher and Cleaner—Clover 
Huller and Cleaner—Straw-Preserving R ° 
Threshers— Railway and Lever Let 
Howland Feed Mill—Grain Fans and Co 
Shellers. Our machines are guaranteed to work well, 
and have received the + ee oe testimonials and eannot be 
exeelled. 


N, 
Trenton ioealinal'6 Works, ‘Trenton, N.J. 


CORN SHELLERS 
Far Crist Mills, 


Every machine is warranted, 
and if not satisfactory may be 
returned and money paid 
promptly refunded. 


Over 20,000 in tse. 


Every Farmer should have 
one. Special inducements to 
live Agents. Send for descrip- 
tive circulars to 


LIVINGSTON & CO. 
IRON FOUNDERS, 
Pittsburg, — Penna, 





roprietor of 


Mr. SILAS BETTS, 
Bloomfield Cottage’ , Cam- 


den, N. J., says: “ It is the per- 
fection of a butter-worker.” Mr. 
ZEBEDEE yy ey at West _ 
Grove, Ches. Co., Pa., says: ‘It 
works satisfactorily, and I wnat 
not be without one.” Both 
tlemen named above are ma xs F 
of “Gilt-edge butter.” Guaran- 
teed the beet machine. If re- 
turned in thirty days money re- 
funded. Send for circular. 
Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Race St,, 
_Phila., Pa, 


¥ =, 
150 Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs 


From 26 different litters and bred from the best imported 

blood. Also some Jersey and Guernsey Calves. Prices 

very moderate. THOMAS M. HARVEY, 
WEST GROVE, CHESTER CO., PA 





, 4 sy by FRANK PETITT, 

Large stock first-class pigs for 

to ship ; f®, yearling sows and six months 

to farvow in one two. and three months. Al! well 
a. = growthy, and are models of this un- 
swine. Those wishing to buy, will please 
list and Circular. Correspondence sol cited. 


eine ee 
FREE A sample of new AUSTRA- 
a LIAN Wheat. Best in the 
world. $400 in prizes. W, ATLEE BUB- 
PEE & C0., 221 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN DIAMOND WHEAT 
FROM COLORADO, The best and most Ley oy one over 
introduced. Wielding 50 to 70 bus, t 
Awarded the highest premium at Centennial sexhiblilon ie in 
1876. Sample and price by mail on receipt of a 3c. stamp. 
Address C. B. ROGERS, Seed Merchant, 

133 Market Street, Phila.. Pa. 


1. 4 5 Per Bus.—Clawson or Seneca Wheat, 
for seed ; fine, plump grain, oe bags 

This is the best wheat grown. Address 
JAMES . ATKINSON, Care FARM JOURNAL, Phila., Pa. 


se ———» 4) YEARS 


BEFORE 



















zn) __ THE PUBLIC. 


Mh | vA) : 
The “Coad Lower” Farm Wagon. 


Light of draft, strongly built, of the best material, and 
first-class in all respects. While the quality of my work is 
fully maintained, farmers wil! note a decided reduction in 
the prices of these celebrated wagons. Each wagon will be 
furnished with side and rear locks, shifting tongue,‘thimble- 
skein’ or wood axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. These wagons 
are admirably adapted to all farm work and ‘road hauling, 
and give absolute satisfaction to every farmer who 
ever owned one, An inferior wagon is dear at any price; 
get the Best. Call on or address 


EDWARD NEAL, 

13 miles North (Successor to ConRAD LOWER,) 
of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co., Pa. 
aa” Market wagons made at moderate prices. 


WILL LAST 
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